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AN OLD-FASHIONED VALENTINE 


O MAIneEN fair, O Maiden fair, 
I pray you, tell 
Where you do dwell! 
Lo! said the Maiden, high in air 
The turrets rise of the home I prize. 
Oh no, fair Maid, 
Say not so, fair Maid, 
Not there, not there! 
’Tis in a cell 
That you do dwell; 
My heart the cell — 
You know it well. 


O Lady bright, O Lady bright, 
What are the rare 
Jewels you wear? 

Pearls, and the diamond stars of light, 

And rubies red, the Lady said. 
Oh no, bright Maid, 

Say not so, bright Maid! 
Tis blushes red, 

Tis glances clear, 

*Tis smiles sincere, 

Pale Pity’s tear — 

Are your jewels dear! 


O Mistress sweet, O Mistress sweet, 
Say who doth wait 
At your castle gate? 
A Minstrel poor with way-worn feet 
For entrance sighs, the Maid replies. 
O no, sweet Maid, 
Say‘not so, sweet Maid! 
Mine are the sighs, 
The Minstrel I! 
Sweetheart, reply, 
Give smile for sigh, 
Say not, Go by 
to ‘Valentine. 
Leisure Hour. 


PATERFAMILIAS LOQUITUR. 


THE holidays are o’er! no more we see 

Boots in all places where no boots should be; 

No more the hungry brood sweeps clear the 
platter 

With the perpetual grace of cheery chatter; 

No more the bolster battle-cries are borne 

Through the warm slumbers of the early 
morn. 

No more indignant James comes in to tell 

How Master Tom has stormed his citadel, 

And, scorning covert threat, and suasion soft, 

Rules for an hour the monarch of the loft. 

Once more ’tis safe the shrubbery paths to 
tread 

Without a javelin hurtling by one’s head; 

No longer lurk behind the orchard trees 

White-headed Indians, chubby Soudanese; 

And neighboring pigs wallow with wonted 
grace, 

Free from the terrors of the sudden chase. 

Again we face the frost without dismay 

Lest we be called to skate an hour ere day, 
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Or with a book endure a day-long fall 
Secure from lawless cricket in the hall. 
Now in the servants’ mystic realm again 
Their ancient order and decorum reign ; 
Yet can I read in Bibb’s, the butler’s, eye, 
A latent sorrow for the larks gone by. 
Unruffled now in temper, and in loo 
Sedate and calm once more is Mrs. Cook. 
Yet all her larder’s treasures she’d explore, 
And spend her skill to greet the boys once 
more. 
The coachman, as a lord chief justice grave, 
His loved solemnity no more must waive ; 
Majestic silence seals his lips, and yet 
I know his dignity is half regret. 
For now the lords of home’s fair pastures 
free, 
Plunge in the schoolroom’s fierce democratie ; 
Now in reluctant ears the school-bell sounds; 
On the soaked grass once more the football 
bounds; 
The homesick novice hears the horrid thud, 
And headlong prints his flannels m the mud. 
Now ponder sullen brows o’er Homer’s page, 
While luckless masters share Achilles’ rage, 
And rising scholars mourn their studious lot, 
And brand the classic bards as ‘‘ awful rot.” 
Ah! though at home the endless clamors 
cease, 
There is much desert to a little peace. 
Come, Easter, come, to pater and to boys, 
And bring them back with all their tricks and 
noise. 
Punch, 


SNOW SONG. 


Look how the snow falls and falls 

On the bare hedge-row and the cold, grey 
walls; 

Till every bush on the road for miles 

With a soft, white cushion it piles and piles; 


Till every willow upon the green 

On a plump, white pillow its head can lean; 

And the. children cry to the flakes that are- 
whirled 

From the wintry sky o’er the wintry world, 


**Oh! tell us whether, as we have heard, 

You are each the feather of some fat bird, 

That old Mother Goose, when she kills her 
ducks 

For old Father Christmas, plucks and plucks ; 


Or are you wee pieces of wool that drop, 

When you clip the cloud fleeces on Cloudland 
top ; 

Or snow, ” dear snow, are your flakes the 
flowers, 

That flutter below to this earth of ours 


From the glittering garlands the angels weave, 
In Silver Starland from morn to eve?”’ 

The snow kisses, in answer, the nursery pane, 
Then darts —a dancer in air again. 


Spectator. ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


BY MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 


It is with a pang that one writes for 
the last time a well-known name, or speaks 
with tones subdued the familiar and 
friendly syllables once uttered so lightly. 
The circle contracts with the increasing 
years ; the lights go out one by one in the 
windows that once sent forth so pleasant 
a greeting into the night. Wherever we 
move there is a vacancy, a place that can 
be filled no more ; and I know nobody liv- 
ing who can fill the place made vacant on 
that dull December day which has just 
gained the illustration of Laurence Oli- 
phant’s name. He was so full of life and 
energy, so certain that he had yet a great 
work to do in the world, so confident of 
victory over all the presages of death, that 
it was impossible to think of him as we 
do of other men who have reached the 
further confines of middle life, and are 
within reach of the snows of age. He was 
one of the men who are ever young. His 
spirit was indomitable, and even his bod- 
ily frame, though shaken by illness, still so 
elastic and capable of sudden recoveries, 
that to associate the idea of death with 
his wonderful personality was the most 
difficult thing in the world. But it has 
been done. Faith and the aid of all sweet 
spirits have not delivered him from the 
dismissal, which, indeed, in his very hu- 
man and tender heart, worn by much 
traffic with the world and much experience 
of its falseness, he was glad enough to 
anticipate, had not the thought of a great 
work to do held him back. But whatever 
the value of that work may be—and to 
sobe1 minds it was always too perplexing 
for easy judgment — it is now evident that 
the great Ruler of all things can do with- 
out it in his management of this world, — 
a thing which with all prophets and con- 
sciously inspired teachers it is so hard to 
learn and so difficult to realize. 

This man, by whose loss the world is 
so much the poorer, was an adventurer, a 
traveller, a born statesman, a trained diplo- 
matist, a keen and shrewd man of busi- 
ness. No man was keener to see an 
opportunity or an advantage, or more in- 
tent upon work and production; no man 
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ever loved action and movement more 
completely, or had a more cordial, almost 
boyish pleasure in being in the heart of 
all that was going on. Yet above all, and 
in the midst of all his perpetual business, 
his pleasures, his love of society, he was 
a visionary—one of the race to which 
the unseen is always more present than 
the palpable. He was like Gordon, our 
other and greater hero, in this prevailing 
spiritual atmosphere which filled his life; 
though Gordon had the great advantage 
of being content (with a few eccentricities) 
with the faith of Christianity; whereas 
Oliphant’s was a mysticism of his own, 
which he fully believed to be developed 
out of Christianity, but which had not 
always the sanity and reasonableness of 
divine religion. In his most worldly days, 
the favorite of London drawing-rooms, a 
brilliant man about town, his mind had 
already begun to seize upon every ele- 
ment of vagrant spiritualism that then 
was floating about between two worlds — 
not with the half-belief, half-scorn which 
moves so many, but at first with intense 
realization of a something which was in- 
dispensable to him, and afterwards, when 
his ideas developed, with the equally in- 
tense contempt of a spirit which had out- 
grown childish things. There have been 
other men as brilliant in thought and 
expression, as varied in capability, though 
few combining so many gifts; but it was 
this mystical element, underlying and over- 
lapping everything, that gave its wholly 
individual character, its irresistible attrac- 
tion and repulsion, and never-failing inter- 
est, to Laurence Oliphant’s life. 

He was born of one of the Perthshire 
branches of the Oliphant family, his father, 
I think, having been the brother of a late 
Oliphant of Condie. There was a pleas- 
ant superstition of kindred between us, 
which had no existence save in the far 
and misty distance of centuries, beyond 
the reach even of a Scottish genealogist ; 
my own family, the Oliphants of Kellie, 
in Fife (died down into landlessness and 
obscurity many generations ago), having 
been the first offshoot, as his was one of 
the last, from the parent stock. The 
father of Laurence, Sir Anthony Oli- 
phant, a lawyer of repute, and withal, it is 
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said, something of a visionary too, ended 
his life as chief-justice of Ceylon, after 
holding other colonial appointments ; and 
his mother was of Dutch descent, met 
and married at the Cape while Anthony 
Oliphant served there. He was their 
only child, and his education was a little 
irregular; strange scenes and men, the 
continually passing crowd, including ev- 
ery kind of personage which streams by a 
colonial station on the way to India, 
affording endless entertainment and in- 
sight into humanity, more interesting than 
books, to the keen-sighted and all-observ- 
ant boy. His own “ Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure,” first published in this maga- 
zine under the title of “Moss from a 
Rolling Stone,” afford a delightful record 
of his early adventures and of the ever- 
humorous, ever-active lad, seeing fun and 
loving excitement in everything, who sets 
before us now the old overland route — 
far more amusing than the present well- 
regulated traffic to India—by which he 
made his way at twelve, through all sorts 
of happy incidents, to Ceylon; now the 
wonderful beauties and risks of that won- 
derful island; now the tumults and wars 
of 1848 in Italy — where he went with 
his father during an official’s holiday — 
the fervent Roman mob carrying with it, 
of course in the front rank, a certain bright- 
eyed English boy, all aglow with fun, and 
mischief, and sympathy, to see and note 
everything. Two years’ wandering thus, 
in the midst of many tumultuous and ex- 
citing, and now historical scenes, did 
probably a great deal more for the devel- 
opment of a young capacity, which was 
in no way scholastic, than Cambridge, 
which had been his proper destination, 
could have done; and he ended these 
early and manifold adventures by settling 
down in Ceylon, on his father’s return 
there, as his secretary, and finally at the 
Ceylon bar, where he had, he tells us, 
“some curious legal experiences, not the 
least of which was that, at the age of 
twenty-two, I had been engaged in twenty- 
three murder cases.” After a youth so 
full of animation and movement, his first 
independent step was an expedition to 
Nepaul as the guest of one of the first and 
most important of those interesting Ori- 
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entals who have awakened the curiosity 
of English society, Jung Bahadoor. This 
trip, into a country almost unknown, and 
full of Eastern magnificence and pictur- 
esqueness, brought to the young man his 
first literary success —a success, however, 
not so much of literature as of adventure, 
though the book was so far different from 
an ordinary travel-book that the lively 
narrative was running over with youthful 
spirit and originality. After this he came 
to England, at once to get himself called 
to the Scotch and English bars — a“ very 
uninteresting operation ””—and to bring 
out his book. But scarcely poising upon 
one foot for a month or two, he was off 
again —to Russia this time — just before 
the Crimean war, when every information 
on that subject was fresh and important ; 
thence to America, a little later, with 
Lord Elgin; again in the Crimea, in 
America, in India—from one quarter of 
the world to another — always in the 
heart and heat of everything that was 
going on; always with every faculty alert, 
ready to seize an incident in the pictur- 
esque background, or make a flying 
sketch of national manners and ways, 
even while drawing up‘a protocol or con- 
densing a frécis. A more bright, varied, 
and delightful picture of vigorous and 
capable youth, good for everything that 
came in his way—the hunting-field, or 
the ball-room, or the council-chamber, or 
those wilds where nature is known un- 
veiled, and even guile is primitive — could 
not be than that which the “ Episodes in 
a Life of Adventure ” affords. Itis full 
of humor, of ready wit, of understanding, 
and the brightest play of intelligence, and 
shows how a young man can use his life 
and enjoy it, with every day and moment 
full, with a youthful ardor and careless 
courage and strength which are exhilarat- 
ing to behold. Good luck and good 
friends, and a hundred chances, of dan- 
gers to run, knowledge to acquire, service 
to render, came in his way. Never did 
such a crowd of adventures happen to a 
tame spirit. Japan was the most exciting 
of all, for there a struggle for life, in 
which the hero of so many incidents was 
badly wounded, gave a new variety to the 
record. And when nothing exciting was 
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at hand in diplomacy to employ him, a 
revolution somewhere, in Poland or with 
Garibaldi, would present itself, to carry 
on the extraordinary strain of adventure, 
which kept all his faculties in the liveliest 
exercise. These interludes, however, 
were but by the way, to fill up the crev- 
ices of time, which was generally well 
occupied by official business. And in the 
gravest moments of that business, as well 
as in the wildest lawless expedition on 
which pure love of adventure carried him, 
this gay, dauntless, light-hearted rover 
was at all times, and almost from his ear- 
liest youth, a man of original ideas, of 
singular insight, forming judgments often 
as just as they were vivid, both of men 
and things ; a natural observer and critic 
as well as humorist, seeing and noting 
every detail of interest, and as capable of 
affording information to a statesman as 
amusement to a group of listeners. His 
wanderings threw him in the way of all 
kinds of interesting and important people. 
And he had that easy and delightful gift of 
conversation which is one of the most cer- 
tain of social talismans. Few men talked 
so well; but he never overbore the lesser 
voices, or neglected to hear a humble 
interlocutor. He talked out of the abun- 
dance of his mind, because he had a 
natural illustration for everything in his 
immense experience, and scarcely a word 
could be said that was not a suggestion 
to his full and teeming spirit. How 
delightful that talk was, how full of life 
and naturalness, never out of place, who- 
ever his companions might be —and 
some of them were very great, and some 
of them queer enough—nobody who 
ever met him will need to be reminded. 
After a youth so full of exciting and 
wonderful adventures, it was perhaps a 
dangerous experiment for such a man to 
come home to political life in England, 
with all its conventionalities and party 
necessities. He had been trained, in- 
deed, in those expedients of diplomacy 
which so often decide the character of 
national changes. He had learned the 
skill, the caution, the tact with which one 
plenipotentiary must encounter, watch, 
observe, yield to, or resist another, until 
between them, by successive manipula- 
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tions, a treaty is made that will hold wa- 
ter, or an arrangement by which men and 
trade may be reconciled. Some of the 
actual and existing groundworks of inter- 
national intercourse we, in fact, owe alto- 
gether to him, as is generally believed ; 
and he had mastered all the expedients of 
that highly polished and perfected sci- 
ence. But the ways of Parliament were 
perhaps more difficult to acquire than that 
skilful fence with equally skilful oppo- 
nents, which makes diplomacy so fine and 
so fascinating an art. The methods were 
less fine in the House of Commons even 
in that day, which was in its turn much 
better than the bear-garden which we 
sometimes have the pain and grief to 
listen to now. But the infinite talk about 
nothing, often so tedious and with so little 
meaning, which every sturdy Parliamen- 
tary stomach must be content to feed 
upon, was little adapted for a mind which 
had roved through everything that was 
most fresh and full of life in every sphere. 

Mr. Oliphant entered Parliament in 
1865, the same year in which he published 
his “ Piccadilly,” the most brilliant satire 
upon society which, it might almost be 
said, was ever published. I do not mean 
to pretend that it could take a permanent 
place beside the more delicate and minute 
and deep-going satire of Thackeray ; but 
Thackeray was an anatomist rather than 
a surgeon,—and the dashing onslaught, 
which was like a charge of cavalry sud- 
denly delivered, without warning or decla- 
ration of war, with a wild-eyed prophetic 
missionary in the front of the attack, 
among all the gay and shouting cavaliers, 
was the attack of a reformer as well as a 
critic—a leader not content to comment, 
but eager to save. Nothing could be 
more remarkable or characteristic of Lau- 
rence Oliphant than that he should have 
entered society, with an apparent intention 
of spending his life at home and in these 
circles, yet launching before him that 
most keen and sparkiing missile. Not- 
withstanding its seriousness and its tre- 
mendous velocity and force, the lightness 
of the daring hand that directed it, the 
flash of humor and almost reckless wit 
which dazzle the beholder, made this bril- 
liant attack —as, indeed, successful satire 
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always is —delightful to the world which 
it assailed, and which has this one qual- 
ity at least, that it always relishes and 
applauds an attack upon itself if guided 
by competent forces. ‘“ Piccadilly,” how- 
ever, with all its wild wit and trenchant 
touches, was something more than an 
attack upon society. It was the first indi- 
cation of a new and strange but most 
powerful influence which had crossed the 
wanderer’s path, and was to shape the 
whole of his after life. Before this time 
Mr. Oliphant had been known as one of the 
“ mediums ” who, half in play, yet much 
more than half in earnest, were making the 
lately discovered “ spiritualism,” so called, 
which was one of the first fashions which 
had floated hither from America, popular 
in society. While still occupied with 
these ideas, he told me, on one occasion 
when we met, an exceedingly picturesque 
and striking story of an incident which 
had happened to himself; how a great 
lady of his acquaintance had uncon- 
sciously betrayed to him in the scribblings 
made under his influence, and which at 
the first glance seemed meaningless, a 
most compromising secret, the mystery of 
her own life. But the next time in which 
I had the occasion of speaking to him on 
this subject, his tone had changed. He 
had rejected these experiences as the 
mere vulgarities of a new revelation, not 
ceasing, indeed, to believe in the fact that 
there was a crowd of shivering and home- 
less spirits about the world, too glad to 
take refuge for a moment in a table ora 
pencil, and dictate nonsense to gaping in- 
quirers, but regarding them with repro- 
bation and contempt; and had himself 
progressed to a much higher elevation, 
having entered to his own profound con- 
sciousness into the very secret of life. 
The scene in which I first became aware 
of this changed view, and of other deeper 
sentiments, was a curious one. It was in 
one of the galleries of the House of Com- 
mons, then, and probably still, appropri- 
ated to ladies; but opposite to the dark 
Oriental bird-cage called the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery, from which women are permitted to 
peep at the legislators of the country, and 
affording a much better view of the House 
in its perspective of benches, culminating 
in the majesty of the speaker’s wig and 
all the accessories of the chair. The oc- 
casion was an important one. It was the 
evening on which Mr. Disraeli was to 
bring forward in the form of resolutions 
the same Reform Bill on which he had 
just succeeded in driving Mr. Gladstone 
out of office, while the latter statesman, 
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suddenly turned into opposition respect- 
ing his own measure, had to do his best 
by all practicable Parliamentary wiles to 
destroy its chances of success in other 
hands — one of the most curious manifes- 
tations of government by party which has 
perhaps ever been seen in England. We 
talked in the tedium of the early evening 
business, while the ordinary routine was 
being gone through before the House had 
settled down to the work of the night ; but 
I had only time to observe the different 
tone in which Mr. Oliphant talked of his 
spiritualistic experiences, when some 
chance question as to how a Parliamen- 
tary life suited him, drew from him an 
outburst of impatience and indignation for 
which his hearer was quite unprepared. 
He declared it was a life unendurable, 
which he at least could support no longer ; 
that truth of purpose or earnestness was 
not in it; that no one, except a few pow- 
erless individuals, cared for the country 
or the real benefit of the people, but each 
party for the triumph it could win over the 
other, the opportunity of securing an ad- 
vantage, the hope of placing itself first, 
and pulling down its opponents. This 
sudden burst of indignant disgust with 
the realities of life, so fiery and lofty in 
tone, so unexpected from those easy yet 
eloquent lips, to which banter and jest 
seemed more familiar than denunciation, 
in face of that slumbrous scene, so tedious 
yet so full of expectation, ready in a mo- 
ment to wake into brilliant conflict, was 
very remarkable. A natural reluctance to 
believe in such a verdict, or accept a gen- 
eral and sweeping censure of the sort, 
mingled in the mind of the hearer with 
regret and sympathy for the higher aims 
and disappointed ideal of the speaker. It 
was, no doubt, the very curious transac- 
tion then going on, which soon filled the 
empty house with eager listeners, and 
silenced every whisper to hear Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s statement, which had brought to a 
climax Oliphant’s doubts and difficulties. 
I add the following report of his own 
account of this matter, which had a great 
influence on his mind, from the recollec- 
tion of another friend. Mr. Oliphant had 
come into Parliament as a Liberal, and, 
follower of Mr. Gladstone. After Mr. 
Disraeli had intimated his intention of 
reviving Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill — 


A great Liberal meeting was held at the 
Reform Club to consider the state of affairs, 
when Mr. Gladstone made a speech, in which 
he said that the principle of the bill was good 
—as it was one for which he was personally 
responsible — and that, of course, they must 
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support it; but that its details must be greatly 
amended. A hole was to be picked here, and 
another there; such a clause must be cut out, 
and such another put in, till Laurence Oli- 
phant clearly saw that the real intention was 
to wreck the bill, if possible, rather than let 
it count to the opposite party. This epee 
silenced him, and convinced him, as he said, 
‘*that there was no honesty on either side,” 
as a party at least. With the help of afew 
genuine Liberals, who refused to join in the 
party tactics, he formed a cave, called the 
Tea-Room Cave or Clique, because they used 
to meet in the tearoom. The object of this 
party was to pass the Reform Bill at all haz- 
ards. It must be remembered that, while he 
considered Mr. Gladstone’s conduct as the 
most inexcusable, he always thought it dishon- 
orable of Mr. Disraeli to take up his adversa- 
ry’s measure, which I think he had opposed 
before when he was out of office. Only Lau- 
rence could not see that this was a reason for 
opposing a bill that was good in itself. He 
was quite ready to serve God though the devil 
bade him; only it gave him a lower opinion 
of the devil. 

Various things which had passed during 
the conversation above described, added 
to the intimations in “ Piccadilly ” of some 
new and potent influence affecting its au- 
thor, made me write to Mr. Oliphant to 
ask for some information on these points. 
His answer was so serious that I was half 
ashamed of an inquiry prompted more by 
curiosity than by any graver motive — 
and plunged me at once into a mystical 
atmosphere for which I was quite unpre- 
pared. The reader will remember that 
when the hero of “ Piccadilly” is at his 
wildest, half mad with moral dissatisfac- 
tion and reckless wit, there appears 
“one,” who takes him by the arm, and 
calms his perturbed spirit, and places be- 
fore him that command to “live the life,” 
which was at this period all Laurence Oli- 
phant’s gospel. I suddenly found myself 
in presence of the still veiled but impos- 
ing image of this prophet—a man to 
whom, according to his disciple’s fervent 
belief, all things were revealed, who spoke 
face to face with our Lord and his saints, 
while going about the common ways of the 
world, and was one with Christ in a mys- 
terious physical as well as spiritual union, 
somehow wonderfully evidenced by a 
change of respiration, a bewildering med- 
ley of the seen and the unseen, which 
affected me with a sort of moral vertigo, 
which, I fear, has been the chief effect 
since of further and more advanced rev- 
elations of a similar kind upon my intelli- 
gence. This correspondence ended, after 
a few exceedingly interesting but highly 
confusing letters, by an offer on Mr, Oli- 
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phant’s part to put me in communication 
with Mr. Harris, before which proposal I 
fled dismayed, feeling the bondage of 
many impedimenta in the way of duties 
and belongings from which my friend was 
free, and fearing to encounter an over- 
whelming influence which might bid me 
also to arise and go, to America or the 
end of the world. 

It was a little after this that Laurence 
Oliphant suddenly left London and all his 
prospects in the world. He had at that 
moment before him the promise of almost 
every success that life can bring. He had 
made no particular mark in the House of 
Commons, but his powers and worth in 
diplomatic work, his readiness and energy 
and experience, were already well known ; 
and he might have risen to the highest 
honors in diplomacy, or been trusted with 
the most delicate of missions; there was 
nothing that need have been too high for 
his aspirations. And he had already 
achieved a great popularity in literature, 
and in that department, too, had the ball 
at his foot. He had also, what is some- 
times more prized than either, attained 
undoubted success in society; all doors 
were opentohim. There was no assembly 
so distinguished as to be indifferent to his 
name in its list of notables. With every- 
thing thus at his command, he suddenly 
abandoned all, and disappeared into the 
unknown. A universal cry of consterna- 
tion followed this disappearance, vented 
half in regrets for the deluded one, and 
half in scorn of his prophet — the wretched 
fanatic, the vulgar mystic, who had got 
hold of him, by what wonderful wiles, or 
for what evil purposes, who could say? 
A man who thus abandons the world for 
religious motives is almost sure, amid the 
much censure that is inevitable, to en- 
counter also a great deal of contempt ; yet 
had he become a monk, either Roman or 
Anglican, a faint comprehension of his 
desire to “make his soul” might have 
penetrated the ordinary mind. But he 
did not do anything so comprehensible. 
He went to no convent, but far away into 
the wilds, to “live the life,” as he himself 
said, —to join a community where every- 
thing was in common, where every member 
worked at whatever might be necessary, 
and the purpose was to copy Christ, what- 
ever shortcomings there might be in the 
practice. He disappeared thus out of 
society, out of Parliament, out of the 
world where he was so much at home, so 
much prized, so likely to “ rise,” as every- 
body hopes to do, with the fullest knowl- 
edge of all that he sacrificed, and of all 
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the blame and the scorn which he would 
have to bear. M. Yriarte, the well-known 
French writer, tells an amusing anecdote 
of his comprehension of the shock he had 
given to the world. Just before he left 
London, M. Yriarte was walking with 
Oliphant along Piccadilly, when they met 
Sir Frederick Leighton, who passed with- 
out taking any notice. Laurence turned 
to Yriarte and said, with a look of great 
amusement, “ Voila Leighton, qui se dit: 
Ce pauvre Oliphant! il est fou; ce n’est 
pas la peine de le saluer.” Thus he saw 
the humor of the situation even in the 
midst of the pangs of renunciation, and, 
not without a certain amused sympathy 
with the astounded and angry critics, who 
thought him mad and a fool for his pains, 
carried out his sacrifice. 

I cannot remember how many years 
passed before he was seen again —not 
more, I think, than three er four, if so 
much. The usual tales were current that he 
had been quickly disenchanted, had found 
out his prophet, and returned to his senses, 
and so forth, when it was known that he 
had come back — stories which I for one 
hoped were not true, feeling what such a 
disenchantment, after such a _ sacrifice, 
must have been for sucha man. But no 
such thing was the case. He came back 
more assured in his faith than ever, as 
serious, as humorous, as entertaining, as 
delightful a companion, and as much dis- 
posed to social enjoyment as when he had 
been one of the most popular men in Lon- 
den. And as he was one of those whom 
society, always eager to be entertained 
and amused, does not forget, he stepped 
back out of the wilds into his place again, 
and became the courted of many circles, 
as if he had never missed a day. Dur- 
ing this time he came one day to see me, 
and told me a great deal about his new 
life. His sudden retirement had not been 
without motive, any more than his return. 
The first he explained by saying that Mr. 
Harris exacted a two years’ probation from 
his disciples as a test of their sincerity, 
that he might have no fanciful followers 
coming and going as feeling or caprice 
moved, but a band whose truth and endur- 
ance had been fully tested, and who knew 
their own mind, and the ground of their 
allegiance. The test in Laurence Oli- 
phant’s case had been the severe and ex- 
traordinary one of giving up all congenial 
work, all adventure, novelty, society, every- 
thing he had hitherto lived for, and mak- 
ing experience of the hard existence of 
the laboring man. He worked upon the 
farm, which was the headquarters of the 
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community in America, at some place near 
Buffalo of which I forget the name, a 
teamster, he said with a laugh, and a very 
bad one, oversetting his cart in the mud, 
and committing all manner of awkward- 
nesses. It seemed to my mind to put a 
certain reason, satisfactory in its way, into 
this ordeal, that it was not a mere fantastic 
preference of the ruder life of the fields, 
but had a real meaning as a proof of abso- 
lute sincerity and truth. While the proba- 
tion lasted, the neophyte had stuck at 
nothing. He had “ cadged strawberries ” 
along the railway line, not as a penitential 
self-humiliation, but because it was a thing 
that had to be done by somebody, and 
conveyed to his mind no humiliation at 
all. He told me many incidents of this 
life, and of individuals who had been 
drawn into it from the very mouth of hell, 
so to speak, and with apparently no bond 
of doctrine or demanded belief, but only 
with the charge to “live the life.” For his 
own part, having fulfilled his probation, 
his prophet and director, in whom his faith 
was unbounded, had bidden him return to 
his own sphere of work, and take up again 
his accustomed tools. All this seemed 
perfectly natural and reasonable when 
once the wisdom and greatness of Mr. 
Harris was granted, and of that he had no 
doubt. Laurence Oliphant had made over 
all he had to the community —I do not 
know that it was very much —and the 
community made him an allowance when 
he returned home, to provide for his ne- 
cessities until he got remunerative work. 
With this little provision, and with all his 
former prospects thrown aside, he came 
back in the full force of his matured 
powers —as ready, as witty, as cheerful, 
as potent a personality as ever—to do 
whatever Providence might send him to 
do. 

The next time I saw him was in Paris 
in 1871. He had in the mean time gone 
through the war with the German army, 
and was then settled in Paris as the Z7mes 
correspondent there, in a position of great 
importance and influence. His mother, 
Lady Oliphant, who had followed her be- 
loved and only son to America, to the 
community, and through a probation still 
more hard and cruel than his, was then 
with him—or rather was not with him, 
for this to them simple cause,—that a 
friend of his had lost wife and elder daugh- 
ter, in a short space of time, one following 
another to the grave, and leaving a forlorn 
family of little children motherless and 
uncared for, which was reason enough — 
and what reason in pure Christianity could 
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be more valid?—for a good and tender 
woman bound to “live the life,” to take 
up her abode in the desolate house, and 
become the grandmother of all the little 
ones. The mild good sense and kindness 
of the mother were as unlike anything ex- 
travagant or fanatical as the keen humor 
and brilliant intelligence of the son. And 
the problem grew all the greater in sight 
of this second convert of the veiled 
prophet in the West. It would be vain to 
say that Oliphant’s position in Paris as 
Times correspondent was equal to the 
hopes he had relinquished in leaving Lon- 
don ; but it was a position peculiarly suited 
to him, and one full of interest. Why it 
was that he felt himself suddenly obliged 
to withdraw from it I do not know. It 
was again a sacrifice almost as great as 
the first, and made with the same unhesi- 
tating obedience. 

Before this, however, a great event had 
happened in his life. He had met in 
Paris — led, I have heard it said, by pro- 
phetic indications, but I have no warrant 
for the report — one of the most entirely 
charming persons it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet, — Alice L’Estrange, 
a young lady very well known and admired 
in society both in London and Paris, and, 
without the need of any prophet in the 
distance to tell him so, an ideal mate for 
Laurence Oliphant. How much religious 
thought and hope had to do with their 
wooing I cannot tell; but the intimation 
which he sent to me of his new prospects 
was full of happiness and joyful anticipa- 
tion. He had not thought, he said, that 
any such good fortune would ever come to 
him, and sent with his letter a photograph 
of the sweet and animated face, so bright 
and full of intelligence, of his bride. Miss 
L’Estrange on her side had been very 
ready for the communication of the sacred 
fire. She had longed for something more 
real than the inoperative religion which 
was taken for granted, or lightly jested at, 
or worked out in mere observances, which 
she had seen about her; and even before 
the marriage, had become, if that was 
possible, more completely than her hus- 
band a disciple of the prophet. They 
had not, however, been married above a 
few months when they were whirled away 
once more out of the known, out of their 
natural circumstances and condition, into 
the mystic American community, and an- 
other probation, and labors, and wonders, 
to us only dimly revealed, either in the 
facts of them or the reason of them. 
Whether it was to carry out the ordeal of 
the test that Mrs. Laurence Oliphant was 
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sent by herself into California, to employ 
her great talents as a musician in teaching 
the children of miners, and common peo- 
ple on the way to be rich, 1 have never 
known. It would seem to be the most 
likely explanation. Whatever it was, it 
was accepted by both, with apparently the 
most cheerful confidence, as the present 
duty, and the right thing to be. done. 
Laurence on his side had many missions, 
and came again and again to England, 
while his wife pursued her path on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Their marriage 
was in many respects unlike ordinary 
marriages, as they were unlike ordinary 
people. Itinvolved perfect independence 
in the duties which fell to the share of 
each. They had indeed this additional 
bewildering quality, among many others, 
of a perfect freedom from all hindrances 
in doing what they believed right and best. 
Those considerations which limit the most 
of us, as to whether we caz do a certain 
thing that we know to be good and noble, 
never came into their calculation at all. 
My own half-whimsical alarm lest, should 
I encounter Mr. Harris, he should com- 
mand me to arise and go, which would 
have been a thing impossible in my cir- 
cumstances, had no reflection in the minds 
of this wonderful pair. They were both 
of them ready to arise and go, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, anywhere. No question of 
could or should existed for them —not 
even that bond acknowledged by so severe 
a judge as St. Paul, that the husband must 
consider what will please his wife, and the 
wife what will please her husband. With 
both the religious necessity was absolute. 
When the call came, at whatever moment, 
he or she rose up from the other’s side 
and went about the work. If the one was 
called to California, and the other to Lon- 
don, what matter? Nothing was _per- 
mitted to restrain their full freedom of 
action —I ought to say, in this stage at 
least, of obedience. 

It was, I believe, during this period that 
he had work to do for English sharehold- 
ers in respect to the telegraphic cable be- 
tween England and America. A friend 
has lately told me the following anecdote 
on this subject. One of the chief persons 
with whom he had to do in America was 
the well-known Jay Gould, a financier of 
much greater force than this new adven- 
turer in such unaccustomed fields, and 
against whose overwhelming cleverness 
his friends warned him. His account of 
how he met this danger was exceedingly 
characteristic. He went to the remarka- 
ble personage in question with that fine 
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frankness which is one of the most pol- 
ished instruments of diplomacy, being the 
plain truth. He said to him: “I do not 
think that your interests and those of my 
clients are opposed to each other, but if 
you take them in that light, I am not 
equal to you in ability; I cannot fight the 
question with such a champion as you are 
—I must go to the wall.” Jay Gould was 
man enough to understand and appreciate, 
and during the whole negotiations treated 
his unusual opponent with perfect good 
faith and honor. 

During one of his visits to London 
about this period (in the year ’79, I think), 
I saw Laurence Oliphant several times, 
and he brought and read to me on one or 
two of these occasions some most curious 
rhymed effusions, which he read with the 
strangest boyish pleasure and shyness, 
astonished at their cleverness, and pausing 
now and then to assure me that of himself 
he could not produce a rhyme to save his 
life. Itis only right while doing the full- 
est justice to the strength of his faith, not 
to omit all notice of its occasional weak- 
ness. These were communicated to him 


by the inspiration of some spiritual com- 
panion to whom he gave no name, but 
who, by a gentle compulsion, made him 
write — the strange, bald, clever verses he 


read to me. It is a difficult position at 
any time for an unwilling critic to sit in 
judgment upon the productions of an 
author read by himself; and the wonder 
with which one could not but contemplate 
this brilliant writer —a master of vigor- 
ous Fnglish in his own proper person, 
smiling and biushing over the inspired 
rigmarole of verse which it was his boast 
was not his, but something far finer than 
he could ever have produced by himself, 
was well-nigh stupefying. His mind was 
much excited at this time by what he 
called the doctrine of counterparts, which 
had been specially revealed in America to 
his own good mother by some singular 
experiences of spiritual reunion with her 
husband. Much of the after-development 
of Laurence Oliphant’s opinions sprang 
from this, as he himself, I think, states in 
“Scientific Religion.” A suspicion was 
in his mind at this time, afterwards quite 
dispelled, that he and his delightful wife 
were not each other’s spiritual mates — 
and it was some angelic pretender to that 
title who communicated the verses to him. 
There was, however, no sentiment or soft- 
ness in them, but much criticism of the 
world and its ways, and that rather of a 
cynical kind. I do not know whether the 
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in some ways lessened his entire devotion 
to Mr. Harris, to whom that truth had not 
been manifested; but I think the little 
rift within the lute must by this time have 
begun. These things were very bewilder- 
ing; but the absolute good faith of all 
parties was unquestionable, and it is need- 
less to say that a mind more capable of 
discriminating sense from nonsense and 
of forming its own judgment than that of 
Laurence Oliphant, did not exist. 

I think it must have been in the same 
year that his wife at last returned to En- 
gland. People quite unacquainted with 
the character and meaning of these two 
remarkable persons have upbraided him 
with what is supposed to have been his 
carelessness of her comfort, and, indeed, 
neglect of herself — as how could a super- 
ficial judgment decide otherwise on seeing 
the husband’s frequent reappearance in 
London society while the wife was endur- 
ing unknown humiliations in California, 
living and working alone? I hope I have, 
said enough to show how vain were any 
such superficial estimates of their real 
position. She came, however, at last, and 
after a short stay with him in London and 
other places, delighted me greatly by 
establishing herself in my own close neigh- 
borhood, in a cottage on the edge of the 
great park at Windsor, to rest and recruit, 
when he again went off on another voyage 
to America. I find it difficult to give in 
words any fit description of the fascinat- 
ing and delightful woman who was Lau- 
rence Qliphant’s wife. The dark and 
vivacious beauty of her youth could only, 
I think, have been enhanced, in expres- 
sion at least, by all the experiences she 
had gone through. She was now at the 
full height of life, the mezzo del cammin, 
and a little worn with delicate health and 
many labors, but so sweet, so bright, so 
gay in her profound seriousness, so tender 
in her complete independence, that all the 
charms of paradox were added to those of 
nature. She had the gift (which is an in- 
heritance and special endowment of some 
well-bred Englishwomen) of a certain soft 
eloquence and command of perfect words 
which was delightful to listen to —like 
music, but better than music to ears un- 
instructed in that art. Her husband was 
a brilliant conversationalist, but she was 
something more. Her beautiful sentences 
flowed like the easiest of chatter; her 
sweet speech, in which the most keen 
critic could not have found an inappropri- 
ate or misplaced word, seemed simple as 


| the utterances of achild. She had caught 


supposed revelation to Lady Oliphant had | in America, with her fine musician’s ear, 
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a slight accent, which was amusing and 
piquant in an Englishwoman, though per- 
haps in itself scarcely delightful to En- 
glish ears, and the extraordinary mixture 
in her of the finest culture of the Old 
World and the freedom and strange expe- 
riences of the New—the latter acquired 
not in sophisticated places where New 
York or Boston holds the mirror up to 
London and Paris, but in the far West, 
and in the primitive country districts, 
where all is individual and strange, — was 
more fascinating, amusing, and curious 
than words can say. She was in all her 
beliefs and sentiments a mystic of the 
mystics, outstripping even her husband in 
devotion to the mysterious faith which 
had held them in such complete subjec- 
tion, and perhaps with a greater instinct of 
progress, of pushing these principles into 
further development than he had at least 
as yet shown. She would talk in her 
beautiful way freely of what that faith and 
these principles were ; but I am bound to 
admit for myself, that though the talk was 
delightful, and to listen to the voice of the 
charmer as long as she pleased to dis- 
course a constant fascination, yet I was 
little more enlightened at the end than at 
the beginning. She lent me several of 
the publications of the community, which 


had a similar bewildering effect. I believe 
that these were little more than enlarge- 
ments of some of the doctrines of Swe- 


denborg. Their chief subject was the 
union of the feminine with the masculine 
in the character of God, so that he became 
mother as well as father, including the 
special gifts of both sexes, and giving a 
development to a woman within the man, 
which to their fervent hearts and imagina- 
tions seemed a great revelation. Iam not 
able myself to see that this idea gives any 
deeper or more attaching tenderness to 
the all-embracing love of the Father in 
heaven ; but many good people have felt 
otherwise. This, and the new revelation 
as to spiritual counterparts, with all that 
was involved in it, were the chief points 
that I could make out. But they were 
both fully persuaded, and especially this 
beautiful and delightful apostle, that the 
salvation of man was involved in the full 
acceptance of these doctrines, and that 
they themselves were working for the race 
which they knew sooner or later would 
universally receive these truths and live. 
During the time that his wife spent in 
Windsor, Laurence Oliphant was again 
in America, among other things to see his 
mother, who had been ill. She died sud- 
denly at his side in the midst of a conver- 
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sation about the surrounding angels, to 
the great disappointment of her son, who 
had hoped that she might, by the strength 
breathed into her by her spiritual mate, 
never die — but not to his discouragement, 
for death to them was but an incident 
transforming human relations into some- 
thing higher and holier, and nothing more. 
They felt, or persuaded themselves. that 
they felt, nothing of that horrible void and 
sense of utter separation which dictated 
the poet’s cry, — 


Our lives are put so far apart, 
We cannot hear each other speak. 


It was some considerable time before 
this that Laurence Oliphant had taken up 
the idea of establishing in Palestine a col- 
ony of Jews. I do not know what it was 
that suggested to him this idea, It was 
not any thought of helping prophecy to 
fulfil itself; that, I am sure, was not in his 
mind ; but rather a strong practical sense 
of a vacant place to be occupied on one 
hand, while those most qualified to do this 
were suffering and misplaced on the other. 
What he thought of was not the prosper- 
ous and money-making Jews of European 
cities, but the poor agriculturists and 
workmen, hated and despised of their 
neighbors, who have had so much to bear 
in Austria and Poland and the adjacent 
States. He had attempted in vain to get 
a grant from the sultan of land on which 
to establish his colony; but in this, not- 
withstanding all his diplomatic friends and 
skill, he had not succeeded, and he was 
therefore very ready to accept the com- 
mission offered him to distribute the Man- 
sion House fund for the distressed Jews 
in Galicia. He and his wife started to- 
gether on this mission in the summer of 
1880, I think. 

This step changed to a considerable de- 
gree the plan of their lives. Before leav- 
ing London, they had, I believe, finally 
renounced the leadership of Mr. Harris, 
This man, who had been so great an influ- 
ence in Laurence Oliphant’s life, and who, 
through him, has been heard of by many 
to whom no information as to his charac- 
ter or aims has been possible, has had, 
perhaps, hard measure from the critics. 
We have all been ready to believe that he 
was a charlatan, an impostor, a man whose 
motives could not be other than interested. 
But there is little evidence that he was 
any ofthese. His influence was so strong 
as to lead to the great renunciation of 
prospects and possibilities already re- 
ferred to, and secure the instant obedience 
of a most capable and critical mind at 
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various great conjunctures of life, and to 
keep the allegiance of that mind for many 
years. He was a man whom Oliphant de- 
scribed (with reverence be it spoken) in 
almost the terms used by the woman of 
Samaria, “ He told meall that ever I did,” 
and whose extraordinary knowledge of 
persons and scenes out of his natural 
reach, Mrs. Oliphant described in similar 
terms. It is little respectful to them to 
believe that their prophet for so many 
years —their master whom they obeyed — 
was an illiterate charlatan. I am not able 
to give any information about him, for I 
have none; but he must, to judge by his 
disciples, have been no common man. I 
think, but for his marriage, that Laurence 
would probably have remained a disciple 
all his life; but as iron sharpeneth iron, 
these two keen and brilliant souls to- 
gether inspired and stimulated each other. 
They struck out into fresh paths, they 
conceived a fresh theory of how restora- 
tion and renovation were to come to the 
world; the old ways, wild as these had 
been thought by most other human crea- 
tures, became too straight and common- 
place, and their chains fell off from them. 
Their discipleship was over. They were 
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henceforward to go their own way. The 
prophet who had hitherto held them in his 
hand did not like it, we may well suppose 


— perhaps made some efforts to win or to 
drag them back ; but his failure and down- 
fall were inevitable. 

How Laurence Oliphant went to Haifa, 
how he established himself there, his win- 
ter life at the foot of Carmel, among the 
friendly Germans and the poor emigrants, 
to whom he was a sort of Providence, — 
he has himself narrated with every lively 
circumstance and graphic detail. His 
active work of ministration to the Jews, 
and his travels about the Holy Land, were 
not sufficient to absorb his energies, and 
a new source and spring of literary work 
burst up in the midst of these occupations. 
He produced in quick succession “ Altiora 
Peto,” “ Masollam,” “The Land of Gil- 
ead,” and the “ Life at Haifa,” with vari- 
ous pieces of anonymous work beside. 
And the latter part of his stay was taken 
up by the composition—a mysterious 
joint work, which neither of the originat- 
ors of that new evangel could carry out 
alone —of one of the last books which 
bear his name, and in which the elements 
of a new religion were given to the world. 
This was work important enough to con- 
secrate any sojourn, and the life at Haifa 
had every appearance of being the hap- 
piest portion of their united existence. 
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A beautiful climate, a country full of 
endless interest, a race more interesting 
still to study and help, and many friends 
appearing from time to time to cheer 
their solitude, with no longer the sudden 
thunderbolt hanging over their heads of 
an order to depart or to separate —all 
was in favor of the reunited pair. The 
delicate health of Mrs. Oliphant seemed 
to improve, and both blossomed and ex- 
panded in the freedom of a life without 
control. But this halcyon moment was 
but of short duration. The error of a 
dragoman, who pitched their tents one 
evening while they were travelling over 
the plains in a fever-stricken spot, plunged 
the beautiful life into destruction. They 
were both seized with fever, and al- 
though able to be removed to the cottage 
on the mountain, where it was hoped the 
pure air would restore her, Mrs. Oliphant 
reached that spot only to die. Her hus- 
band, with the same malady in his veins, 
and with the sensations almost of a dying - 
man, conveyed the delightsome partner of 
his days down the steep paths of the 
sacred mountain, and laid her in tke little 
cemetery which the German missionaries 
had made below at Haifa. For some days 
after he lay in his vacant house between 
life and death; but then—a sudden rush 
of renewed health, and vigor, and joy 
came upon the sick and weary mourner. 
The time of complete union had come at 
last. His Alice had returned to him, into 
his very bosom, into his heart and his 
veins, bringing with her all the fulness of 
a new life, and clearing away the cloud 
of natural grief like the morning vapors 
before the rising sun. 

So he told me when he came back, 
much worn and still subject to violent 
attacks of fever, one of which seized him 
while staying for a day or two with the 
princess Christian —always one of his 
kindest and warmest friends — but cheer- 
ful and full of the happiness of the per- 
fected union. The grief and longing of 
the bereaved were not in him: why 
should they? when she whom he had lost 
was now with him more completely than 
ever, a part of his very being. So he 
believed. And to hear him tell that be- 
wildering tale, and to remain unaffected 
by his entire and happy certainty of what 
he said, was impossible. One wondered 
and envied that faith ; but who could have 
desired, even had it been practicable, 
to shake it? With this subdued ecstasy 
of consolation in his mind, he told me the 
story of the origin of “ Sympneumata,” 
then just published. He had felt himself, 
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he said, in a sort of restless excitation, 
full of the idea of writing something, but 
quite unable when he took his pen in his 
hand to gather together or express his 
ideas, and unable to give any reason for 
this mingled desire and incapacity, when 
his wife suddenly called him, and told him 
that there was something in her mind to 
which she desired to give expression, if 
he would put it down for her. They then 
began together, she dictating, but he so 
entirely in accord that he would finish the 
sentence she had begun. It was, how- 
ever, so much her work that, after a chap- 
ter or two had been completed, he sug- 
gested to her that she should go on with 
it alone, which she attempted to do; but 
soon found herself, as he had been before, 
incapable of expressing the ideas of which 
her mind was full. He then resumed the 
pen, both of them feeling that it was in- 
tended to be their joint work; and thus 
the book was written. I wish I could feel 
any enthusiasm about this book, or even 
could say that I understood it. The 
strange story of its origin is very attrac- 
tive to the imagination, and they were a 
pair from whom one would gladly have 
accepted teaching. But— nature has its 
limitations ; there are some fervent souls 
here and there to be found to whom it was 
a revelation, those who had the ear to 
hear. 

The last time I saw Laurence Oliphant 
he was on the eve of publishing his 
last volume, “ Scientific Religion,” which 
was a kind of vulgate to the “ Sympneu- 
mata ’’—not too easy indeed to under- 
stand for the common reader, but more 
comprehensible. He had spent most of 
the intervening time since his wife’s 
death in the composition of this further 
deliverance of their doctrine, and in every 
page, to his own consciousness, she had 
been with him, inspiring and guiding. “I 
have laid my egg,” he said, with the laugh 
which was never long absent in his grav- 
est moods; “I shall perhaps not live to 
see it hatched, nor do I wish much to do 
so; but come to life it will —of that I am 
quite sure.” The book has been now 
before the public for some time and has 
been judged upon its merits —by most 
critics with a bewildered effort to compre- 
hend which has not been very successful ; 
but yet by many readers with an under- 
standing and sympathy which justify its 
author’s conviction. The believers, whom 
by these mystic ways he has led to a 
deeper comprehension of the mystery of 
being, have gained, or seem to have 
gained, an elevation of thought which 
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makes them, if not indifferent to mortal 
vicissitudes, at least much more strongly 
convinced of the final restitution of all 
things than the ordinary orthodox, to 
whom the promises of religion have 
grown faint and far away; and this isa 
proof of the highest kind that something 
divine must be in the work. To those 
who can feel like Laurence Oliphant that 
the separation of death is nothing —that 
it is indeed almost an advantage, as unit- 
ing us more closely to those who have 
passed into the unseen —it is easy to 
understand that the problem of life must 
be easier to solve and its difficulties less 
terrible. This supreme consolation is 
well worth a life’s work to attain and com- 
municate ; but like all revelations, it re- 
quires the ear that can hear. 

He was more worn than ever last 
spring upon the occasion I have men- 
tioned, still preserving a marvellous youth 
and freshness, but with that look of phys- 
ical exhaustion which recalls the old, 
world-worn simile of the sword wearing out 
the scabbard. He had passed a winter in 
Syria after his wife’s death, carrying with 
him a band of people to be helped or to 
help, one of whom was a clergyman with 
a romantic story, dissatisfied with his 
work and his fitness for it, whom Lau- 
rence, with that disregard of worldly pre- 
cautions and restraints which he had 
himself so often proved, bade to come with 
him and leave his untenable post, an ad- 
vice which was accepted with congenial 
daring and magnanimity. But after that 
one season he returned, I think, to Haifa 
no more. He came to England to finish 
and revise the “ Scientific Religion,” 
which was published last spring, and be- 
tween that time and the next that was 
heard of him, went again on one of the 
numerous visits to America, which had 
become an act of little more importance 
to him than the crossing of aferry. Af- 
terwards all his friends heard with dismay 
of his dangerous illness, which followed 
with a very short interval his marriage 
with Miss Rosamund Owen, a lady who 
entirely shared his views, and who, he 
hoped, was to carry out with him the great 
work which he aspired to do, and in which 
he so warmly and fully believed. Alas! 
so far as he was concerned, the only work 
of this devoted lady was to nurse him till 
his death. He was perfectly well aware 
of his condition, and equally incredulous 
of it,a month or two ago — smiling with 
friendly acceptance in the face of death, 
but persuaded that God did not mean him 
to die, and believing in the strength to be 
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conveyed by secret and mystic .methods, 
by celestial influences, that he should sur- 
mount the disease which the doctors pro- 
claimed to be hopeless. The issue did 
not disturb him either way; if saved, it 
would be for God’s work —if not, he 
would be with Christ, which is better. 
I would not venture to put these words 
into his mouth, not knowing exactly in 
what light he regarded that sacred name 
— although he held his own mystic devel- 
opment of religious faith to have been 
revealed and made possible only by our 
Lord’s coming — had it not been for the 
report I have been allowed to see of one 
of the last conversations he ever held on 
earth, where it is told that, two morn- 
ings before his death, “he called his wife 
and said: ‘ Darling, if 1 were to live now, 
I should be quite different from what I 
have been. Christ took me in his arms last 
night and pressed me tight, and cleansed 
me from all my sins, and all is pure now, 
and all is joy.’ He had long struggled 
against the feeling of repugnance to be- 
ing bedridden for years, which a few 
weeks before he thought might be his 
fate ; but not long since he said, ‘ I have 
overcome that feeling, and I can now carry 
on Christ’s work on a sick-bed, if he so 
wishes it, as if I were well.’ He was con- 
stantly humming and singing ‘ Safe in the 
arms of Jesus,’ and, by his widow’s special 
desire, his favorite hymn was sung over 
his grave.” Thus, whatever unauthorized 
flights that fervent spirit may have taken 
into the unseen, however bold had been 
his fancies or overstrained his hopes, the 
foundation of Christian faith was his at 
the last. 

His teaching may not come to much 
among the many wandering voices which 
have echoed in the wilderness; but he 
himself is more than many books, or a 
world of sermons. He gave up for what 
he believed to be the work of God, every- 
thing that he had formerly thought most 
worth having in the world — renouncing 
all, not sadly or painfully, but with all the 
joyousness and cordial warmth of a nature 
full of sunshine. No idea of penance or 
voluntary humiliation was in his thoughts, 
as nothing more unlike an ascetic could 
be imagined than his life. He loved life, 
and enjoyed it, and was amused and inter- 
ested by every detail of it, as much when 
he was following his mud-cart in the 
American wilds as when he was dining 
with princes or comparing experiences 
with statesmen. But to him it was the 
most simple and natural of impulses to 
throw aside whatever stood in the way of 
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the work to which he believed God called 
him, and that without even a passing 
thought of merit in the renunciation. His 
sacrifices did not weigh upon his mind as 
they did upon ours. To us they seem 
unparalleled self-abnegation, to him the 
simplest necessity. Words are not suffi- 
cient to mark the singular contrast. The 
priests and martyrs of the old ages had 
even too much conscience of what they 
were doing, and never made light of the 
sacrifice ; but the nineteenth century has 
this advantage over its predecessors which 
we call the ages of faith. It is all for ma- 
terialism, for profit, for personal advantage 
— the most self-interested, the least ideal 
of ages. But when, here and there, a 
generous spirit, emancipated from these 
bonds, rises above the age, his sacrifice 
is no longer marked with gloom, or made 
into an operation of pain; it is a willing 
offering — more than willing, unconsid- 
ered, lavish, gay, the joyous giving up, 
without a backward look or thought, of 
everything for the love of God, except 
the love of man, warmed and mellowed 
by the divine flame which, with no cloud 
of smoke or odor of burnt-offering, as- 
cends clear and brilliant as light itself to 
the realms above. 

Of such was Gordon ; and of such were 
Laurence and Alice Oliphant. Fragrant 
be their names and blessed! I can wish 
no Reguiescat in pace, but only increas- 
ing joy and power and life and love, to 
these chosen and beautiful spirits. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE OWLS’ REVENGE. 
A TALE OF BIRDS AND MEN. 
I. 

In May all woods are beautiful; but of 
all the woods I know, there is none on 
which the month of bluebells so freely 
lavishes her delights, as on the ancient 
and unkempt wood of Truerne. The blue 
carpet spread in every clearing, the grey- 
green oak-stems rising softly out of the 
blue, the fleecy clouds of spring, seen 
gently moving eastwards through the 
ruddy young leaves overhead, can never 
be forgotten by any one who has rambled 
here fora whole May morning. No trim 
park-paling shuts in Truerne wood; its 
outskirts are set about, in these sweet 
spring days, with an untidy maze of 
“ whitening hedges and uncrumpling fern,” 
with stretches of gorse and trailing bram- 
ble, with dense thickets of blackthorn 
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where the nightingale builds his nest and 
sings unheeded. It is all this wild setting 
of the woodland, as well as the freedom of 
the wood itself, that makes it so dear to 
such of its human neighbors as love quiet 
and solitude, as well as to the birds and 
beasts that find home and happiness in its 
shelter. 

Of the few human beings who haunted 
it a few years ago, old Oliver the woodman 
was the only one to whom it had wholly 
yielded up its secrets ; and when one day 
he was found under his favorite old oak- 
tree, wrapped in a slumber from which 
there was no awakening, we felt that the 
good genius of the wood had vanished, 
leaving no successor. But on the morn- 
ing of that 16th day of May on which my 
story begins and ends, old Oliver was 
still vigorous, and had risen at daybreak 
in order to finish his work early. He 
meant to set forward about midday for 
the neighboring town on the hill; for it 
was fairday, or “club” as we call it in 
these parts, at Northstow, and he wished 
once more to buy a fairing for the rheu- 
matic old wife sitting by the chimney-cor- 
ner at home. 

He is sitting, and eating his dinner, at 
the foot of his favorite oak, which is sepa- 
rated by a few yards of bluebells and 
undergrowth from one of the grassy rides, 
or “lights” (as we call them) which inter- 
sect the wood, and let sunshine and fresh 
air into its tangled depths. It is his fa- 
vorite tree, partly because its grey-lichened 
stem divides on one side, as it nears the 
ground, into two big root-branches which 
leave a comfortable space between them 
—a mossy armchair of which he only 
knows the comfort who has toiled since 
daybreak without ceasing; and partly be- 
cause the tree is old, as old as the abbey 
of Truerne which once stood under the 
shadow of the wood in the meadows be- 
low; and because it is hollow enough to 
be the home of a family of brown owls, 
whose ancestors had been tenants of the 
wood long before the monks became its 
owners. These owls were some of Oli- 
ver’s best friends; he seldom saw them, 
nor they him; but, boy and man, he had 
known them for more than half a century, 
and knew them well to be discreet and 
quiet creatures, which did no harm and 
gave no trouble to any one but vermin. 
There was a silent, mysterious sageness 
about their ways, which suited well with 
the old man’s humor. 

As he sat there eating and resting, the 
Silence of the wood was broken by the 
sudden squeak of a pig; and half turning 





his face in-the direction of the ride, Oli- 
ver saw an uplifted sapling descend on 
the back of the squeaker, which raised his 
piteous voice again, and rushed onwards 
down the path with his companions, 
They were followed by the owner of the 
sapling, a tall man in a long greasy coat 
of a yellowish color; his face was fat and 
ruddy, and out of it there looked two small, 
cunning eyes, which followed the move- 
ments of his pigs to right and left with 
merciless swiftness. It was the kind of 
face which men seem to acquire who spend 
their lives in driving pigs and driving bar- 
gains, and who are ever bullying animals 
and browbeating their fellow-men. Close 
at his heels was another smaller man, a 
little, wizened, discontented farmer, whom 
Mr. Pogson, with his natural imperative- 
ness, had pressed into his service in driv- 
ing his pigs to Northstow fair. An um- 
brella, as decrepit as the farmer himself, 
was the weapon he used, without much 
energy, when a pig chanced to stray in his 
direction. 

Oliver kept very quiet as they passed ; 
he did not like Pogson, and had no re- 
spect for Weekes, the little farmer. At 
last they had disappeared down the ride, 
and after sitting a while longer, listening 
to the sibilant notes of the wood-wren over- 
head, and watching the squirrels and the 
nuthatches which were fellow-owners of 
the tree opposite to him, he rose with some- 
thing of a sigh, — for he was unwilling to 
exchange the quiet wood for the noise and 
worry of the fair,—and stepped into the 
bridle-path to set out on his walk. 

“ Are ye ganging to the fair, Oliver, ye 
lonesome auld dog?” said a grave but 
friendly voice in a Scotch accent. It was. 
the voice of Mr. McNab the keeper, who 
without his gun, and in his best velveteen, 
was on his way to look out for a spaniel 
puppy or two to fill vacant places. 

“ Ay,” said Oliver simply, and they 
walked on side by side; Mr. McNab’s 
serious grey eyes glancing here and there 
through the wood, and Oliver’s earnest 
and rather wistful gaze kept steadily on 
the bluebells at his feet, as was his wont 
when walking. Neither of them was a 
man of many words or many friends; nor 
had they spoken to each other half-a- 
dozen times a year since the Scotchman 
came into the neighborhood. Yet each of 
them felt, as they went along, that he had 
a reasonable man beside him. 


Il, 


It was high tide at Northstow fair; the 
broad, sloping street was crowded with 
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pens of sheep and pigs, and resounded 
with the noises of oppressed animals, with 
the loud voices of their tyrants, and with 
the hideous braying of the organs which 
of late years have added new attractions 
to the merry-go-rounds. Old Oliver soon 
wearied of the crowd and the hubbub, had 
bought his wife’s new shawl early, and 
was about to turn his steps homewards, 
when it occurred to him that it would be 
as well, if circumstances were favorable, 
to get a comfortable shave before leaving. 
The Northstow barber had a double 
shop, one window of which was decorated 
with his own wigs and perfumery, while 
the other showed caps and bonnets, and 
was the domain of the milliner, his wife. 
As Oliver passed this latter window, and 
was about to step into the shop, his eye 
caught the well-known form of an owl — 
a young one, perched in an uneasy atti- 
tude on a lady’s hat. He stopped to look 
at it, and then discovered a placard, con- 
spicuously placed just underneath the hat, 
and bearing the following inscription : — 


Wanted at once, by a London firm, 
ONE THOUSAND OWLS! * 


The old fellow stood rooted to the pave- 
ment, spelling out this placard again and 
again. What could it mean? and what 
the owlet on the lady’s hat? As he lin- 
gered, two men came up behind him, and 
there jarred suddenly on his senses the 
loud, coarse voice of Mr. Pogson, already 
a little thickened by frequent glasses of 
ale and brandy. 

“ Wanted, one thousand howls!” spelt 
out Mr. Pogson slowly. “How much 
apiece, now? ‘There be scores on ’em in 
Truerne, ben’t there, Oliver, eh?” 

“* Ay, there be brown uns in the wood, 
and white uns in my barn, and in High- 
field church tower,” said the feeble voice 
of Mr. Weckes the farmer. 

At this moment the barber, relieved for 
a moment from his duties, came out on his 
doorstep to enjoy the cheering sights and 
sounds of the fair. 

“ Good-day, Mr. Pogson,” he said. 
“ How’s the pigs? Coming in for ashave? 
Low prices in pigs to-day, so I hear tell. 
Ah, you’re looking at the notice? My 
wife brought it down from town yester- 
day. There’s a chance for making money 
now !” 

“ What do they want ’em for?” said 
Mr. Weekes. 

“* What do they give for ’em, you mean,” 
said Mr, Pogson with some contempt. 


* A fact. 
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“What do they want ’em for?” an- 
swered the barber, shirking Mr. Pogson’s 
question. “Why you haven’t got any 
pretty di.ughters, Mr. Weekes, or you’d 
know that by this time. Look at that 
there owl on the bonnet! Why, bless you, 
tis all birds now with the ladies in Lon- 
don —and in the country too for the mat- 
ter o’ that. Birds on their hats, and birds 
on their dresses; and a very pretty taste 
too, in my opinion. What’s prettier, now, 
than birds? Think of their songs, Mr. 
Pogson, and al! their pretty ways! Why 
when you sees ’em a-fluttering about on 
the ladies’ hats in town, you could a’most 
believe as you was out in the country see- 
ing the little creeters a-flying round you 
and singing! And now it’s all owls, I 
take it. Such softness o’ feathers, you see, 
such wings, such 

“ But what'll they pay for ’em?” asked 
Pogson impatiently, tired of the barber’s 
talk. 

‘Fancy prices, sir, fancy prices,” said 
the barber; “ why, there’s a furtun’ in that 
placard! There’s birds o’ paradise sell- 
ing in town —so my wife tells me — for 
fifty guineas apiece, and there’s kingfish- 
ers and woodpeckers fetching a mint 0’ 
money. I tell you even blackbirds and 
such like brings in something, for they 
dodges ’em up with other birds’ wings, or 
dyes ’em red and green, as pretty as can 
be. And now here’s a run on owls, you 
see; can’t get enough of ’em. Half-a- 
sovereign apiece for the best ones, I think 
it was she told me. If pigs is down, Mr. 
Pogson, why owls is up, you see. Want 
a shave then? Come along, gentlemen, 
I’m free.” 

“There be scores on ’em in Truerne 
wood,” said the pig-dealer again to 
Weekes, as he preceded him into the shop; 
but catching sight of Oliver, who had 
shrunk away from the pair, and stood at a 
little distance riveted by the barber’s 
speech, Mr. Pogsor added: * There’s that 
old tree by the ride ; Oliver’s armchair, the 
Highfield folks call it; there’s owls there 
now, and young uns as well, I’ll be bound. 
Ain’t there now, old soft-head?” Andhe 
made a playful cut at Oliver with his sap- 
ling as he went up the steps. 

The old man was seriously alarmed. 
That these two men would. be ready to 
meddle in the wood for the sake of a few 
guineas, or even a few shillings, if they 
had the chance, he knew very well; and 
the fact of the placard being there on fair- 
day was quite enough to set all the gun- 
owners in the neighborhood owl-hunting. 
As he turned away from the window, he 
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caught sight of the tall form of Mr. Mc- 
Nab sauntering through the fair, and re- 
garding its various follies much as a 
grown-up man looks at the frolic of a pack 
of children just let out of school. He 
went after him quickly, and touched him 
on the arm. 

“Mr. McNab! Mr. McNab!” said he 
with earnest and imploring eyes, “ there’s 
mischief up there ; there’s mischief in the 
barber’s shop. There’s a placard out for 
a thousand owls, and they’re going to 
shoot ’em in Truerne wood!” 

“ They might do waur,” said the keeper, 
not at all taken aback. 

“*Tis hard as Lunnon folk can’t leave 
us alone,” continued Oliver with a rueful 
face. ‘“ They'll cut the wood down next 
and burn it for charcoal; I’ve heard talk 
on it afore now. But I’ll be in my grave 
before then, if so be as my prayers be 
granted.” 

“ They winna do that,” said the keeper ; 
“dinna fash your auld head with sic no- 
tions. And we maunna hae the owls 
killed oot either, or we'll be owerrun with 
rats in a year or twa. When the cat’s 
awa—ye ken. But what for is a’ this 
about owls, I wonder? Are they gaun 
clean doited in Lunnon then?” 

And leaving Oliver, Mr. McNab walked 
up to the barber’s shop, and after looking 
at the milliner’s window, he went in, and 
did not come out again while Oliver re- 
mained within sight. 

The old fellow waited awhile, and 
walked about the fair; but he saw no more 
of McNab, and had to turn his face home- 
wards without a word of reassurance. As 
he passed through the narrow passage, 
thronged with hard-taced men and boys, 
which divided the pens of crowded pigs 
and sheep, it made him wince a little to 
see Mr. Pogson, his ruddy face still rud- 
dier, and his sunken little eyes sparkling 
with drink and with unwonted expecta- 
tions of wealth, cutting at the hind-quarters 
of his newly bought pigs with the sapling, 
shouting in a hard voice to greasy friends, 
and looking at every one who came near 
him as if they had better mind what they 
wereabout. For old Oliver he had a pro- 
found contempt ; and as the old man passed 
him, he caught the pig that was nearest 
him at the moment such a cut with his 
switch, that its squeaks resounded through 
the street ; it tried to escape over the backs 
of its fellows, which all with a loud chorus 
of squeaking rushed to the further side of 
the pen; which so pleased Mr. Pogson 
that he turned to the old man with a 
wink, as if to say, “ Now you see the 
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proper way to treat animals.” But Oliver 


had passed on quickly. 


III. 


OLD Oliver trudged down the road from 
the little town on the hill, with his fairing 
under his arm, thinking of his old wife 
sitting in her chimney-corner, and of the 
old days when he bought the pretty young 
farm-servant her first fairing, in that same 
town and on that very same day in May, 
some five and forty years ago. Straight 
before him were the Cotswold hills, and 
on their slope he could see the spire of 
Highfield church, and further down and 
nearer was the great dark mass of Truerne 
wood, hiding the hamlet where he had 
lived all his life. The sight of the wood 
made. him think of the owls, and he un- 
consciously quickened his pace, as if to 
make haste and see that all was right with 
them as yet. 

Down the long, sloping road he went, 
and then, turning off by a bridle-path, 
passed through another wood — not his, 
and therefore no place for dallying in — 
and crossing the river by an old flood- 
beaten bridge, took his way through a 
wealth of buttercups that gilded his old 
boots with yellow dust, to the further side 
of the water-meadows, where his own be- 
loved wood came down in gentie slopes to 
the valley. Evening was coming on and 
the light was subdued; all was quiet and 
peaceful unless a nightingale broke out 
suddenly in song from a thicket, or the 
voice of the chiff-chaff rang out from over- 
head. Over the bluebells the shadows 
were lengthening, and against their deep 
blue, as it mingled in the distance with 
the blue of the sky peeping through the 
branches, rose the straight and darkening 
stem of many an ancient tree. What a 
change from the noise and worry and ill- 
dealing and cruelty of the fair! 

When he came to his own old oak he 
paused and listened; but no sound was 
heard but the song of the wood-wren in 
the higher foliage. 

“°Tis all right as yet,” he said to him- 
self; “they’re not astir so early as this; 
but maybe they’ll be hooting when Pogson 
and the pigs come along later, and then 
they’re marked birds; the warrant ‘ll be 
out against ’em. The Lord deliver them 
out of the hand of the Philistines,” said 
the old fellow, quite aloud. “I'll get a bit 
of supper, and come and have a look pres- 
ently;” and he went on up the ride. 

Close behind him was the gamekeeper. 
Mr. McNab, finding that there were no 
spaniel puppies at the fair, had no further 
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reason to stay there; for he had a poor 
opinion of the people of those parts, and 
did not care to listen to their stupid talk, 
or to help them to drink bad beer. More- 
over during his visit to the barber he had 
satisfied himself that his domains were 
really in danger of being invaded by un- 
sportsmanlike clodhoppers in search of 
owls ; and the more he thought of it, the 
more impossible it seemed to have fellows 
like Pogson roaming about in his woods 
with firearms. It was bad enough to have 
pigs driven through your wood every fair- 
day, though that could not be helped 
where there was a right of way for man 
and beast; but he had reason to suspect 
Mr. Pogson of other still more objection- 
able practices, and at all times disliked 
the man as a noisy, bullying lout. 

So he had left the fair soon after Oliver, 
only stopping at a shop in the outskirts 
of the town to buy a good-sized twist of 
strong cord. He did not stay to look at 
the view, or to sit on the bridge and watch 
the water, or to admire the bluebel]s when 
he came to Truerne wood. Mr. McNab 
was a man of a practical mind, and a swift 
walker ; and he had nearly caught up Oli- 
ver when he arrived at the old oak-tree, so 
that he just heard the old fellow’s ejacu- 
lation about the Philistines, and then saw 
his smockfrock retreating up the ride. 
The Scotchman stopped and watched it 
disappear. 

“Yon auld Oliver has mair gude sense,” 
he said to himself, “ than a’ these blather- 
ing gowks o’ pig-drivers ; and he kens his 
Bible too! <A wee bit too saft— mair 
backbane, mair backbane! But he’s no 
sae doited as the rest!” 

The sun was almost setting, but the 
owls in the old oak were still silent. 
“ They'll be hooting in an hour or twa,” 
he said, as Oliver had said it before him; 
and drawing the twist of cord from his 
pocket, he stepped aside among the blue- 
bells to the oak-tree. Plenty of young 
ground-ashes were shooting up among the 
flowers, and with the help of these, and of 
a low hazel bush or two, he contrived to 
fasten the cord in a pretty tight circle 
round the tree-trunk, at a distance of some 
half-dozen yards from it, and about a foot 
and a half from the ground. There being 
still plenty of cord, he looked about fora 
log of wood, and finding one not too heavy, 
he tied the cord round it, and hoisted it up 
on a low branch of the big tree, on the 
side nearest the ride, just balancing it at 
the junction of one gnarled bough with 
another, so that a strong pull at the string 
would easily bring it down. This done, 
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he fastened the other end tightly down to 
his circle below, and then paused, with a 
face of extreme gravity, to contemplate 
his apparatus. 

Suddenly his severe features relaxed. 
There had shot across his memory a cer- 
tain scene, when as a bare-legged callant 
playing on his native braes, he had de- 
vised just such a booby-trap to catch an- 
other boy, with a view of securing for 
himself a certain nest in which eggs were 
about to be laid. The grim features of 
Mr. McNab relaxed, I say, and in his sol- 
itude in the wood he burst out into a 
hearty ringing laugh. 

“ At bairn’s wark in myauldage! And 
what wad the dominie say? Wad I be 
for a crack wi’ the tawse, or the knuckle- 
end of the auld crab-stick at hame, eh!” 

Mr. McNab lit his pipe, the better to 
resume his ordinary composure ; and puff- 
ing at it with lips which now and then a 
convulsive movement almost compelled to 
laughter, he strode away through the wood 
to his own dwelling on the further side of 
it. 

IV. 


AND now the wood was left once more 
in profound peace. Since old Oliver 
passed through it the shadows had grown 
still longer, and from the west there now 
came a flush of sunset through the boughs, 
turning the blue carpet into one of deeper 
purple ; while against the fading light the 
great tree-trunks stood up solemnly, slowly 
blackening as their shadows died away. 
Here and there a wood-pigeon broke the 
stillness in the boughs, or a nightingale 
broke out into a flash of song, and ceased 
again as suddenly ; but the owls in the old 
tree began to bestir themselves in soft 
silence, and reserved their hootings until 
they should have procured a meal for the 
downy nestlings in the deep, warm hole. 
But beware, O ye owls and owlets, for the 
Philistines are at hand, and the warrant of 
the ladies is out against you ! 

As the last hues of sunset died away on 
the Cotswold hills there came through the 
wood unlucky little Mr. Weekes ; small in 
person and small in acres; discontented 
with his dealings at the fair, and with 
things in general, and ready for any proj- 
ect that might put a pound or two into his 
pocket without actually endangering his 
limbs or his liberty. As he passed the 
great oak, a large creature flew noiselessly 
over his head in the direction of the tree, 
and woke up Mr. Weekes’s memory, which 
had been halting in the slough of his dis- 
content. 
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“ Ah, the owls!” he thought. “ Half-a- 
guinea apiece, didhe say? Well, it might 
be, if there’s a run on ’em; and that fellow 
Pogson said he was coming here first 
thing to-morrow morning to shoot ’em; 
but I’ll be even with the prosperous fat 
brute.” 

Mr. Weekes thought of the morning’s 
pig-driving, into which he had been com- 
pelled by Pogson’s superior force of char- 
acter; of the two ribs of his wife’s um- 
brella which he had broken on the back of 
one wayward squeaker ; and of the long 
detour he had taken when leaving North- 
stow, to avoid again falling in with the 
pig-driver, and being once more driven to 
drive. 

So he went home to his rickety little 
homestead: beyond the wood, and reached 
down his old gun from its place above the 
chimney-piece ; only yielding to the in- 
junctions of his wife that he must eat a 
bit o’ supper first, and that if he must be 
for shooting owls, he should begin by 
shooting the one which was stealing all 
their young pigeons. Obedient as usual, 


though querulous, Mr. Weekes presently 
took up his station in his yard, watching 
the dovecote and the darkening sky ; but 
luckily for the pigeons, which the owls 
were nightly protecting from their ene- 


mies the rats, no owl made his appearance 
for a full half-hour after Mr. Weekes had 
given them up in despair, and had carried 
off his gun to the wood in hopes of better 
luck. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pogson, after purchas- 
ing some dozen or so of fine porkers, and 
a bottle of brandy to help him in the ardu- 
ous task of getting them home safely, be- 
gan in the late afternoon to drive them 
down the long highroad towards the wood. 
The pigs were lively, and their owner be- 
gan to be a little unsteady on his legs —a 
sensation which he more than once sought 
to correct by a draught of strong ale at a 
roadside public-house. The remedy did 
not have the desired effect, and his prog- 
ress became slower and slower; but in 
spite of all obstacles, and by dint of ex- 
treme severity and a lavish outlay of bad 
language, he contrived to conduct himself 
and his charges across the bridge and the 
meadows to the edge of the wood without 
serious mishap, arriving there about the 
time at which Weekes was prowling in 
his yard after the barn-owl. The bottle of 
brandy was by this time more than half 
empty, and the wood was as dark as 
pitch. F 

If Mr. Pogson had been in full posses- 
sion of his wits he would hardly have tried 
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to force his way through the wood, and 
would have avoided the bridle-path, and 
taken his pigs a couple of miles round by 
the road; but he had gone like an unrea- 
soning animal in the way he was accus- 
tomed to, and now it was too late to turn 
back. He took another pull at the bottle, 
switched the nearest pigs, and pulling 
himself for a moment together, forced his 
drove into the narrow ride, trusting that 
they would follow their noses and keep to 
the open path. 

In the dense black darkness and still- 
ness, a sleepy and a sickly feeling came 
over Mr. Pogson’s usually hidebound 
senses, from which he was only for a mo- 
ment awakened by a sudden movement of 
the pigs infront of him. Whether it were 
a badger in the path, or a prowling fox 
that had frightened them, certain it is that 
at this moment they all faced about, and 
rushing with loud squeakings past the legs 
of their driver, vanished in a general stam- 
pede away into the wood. 

Mr. Pogson stood aghast, and leant 
against a tree-trunk for support. The 
noise of the pigs died away, and he was 
alone — alone in blank darkness. Even 
pigs are company, and now he would have 
given a good deal for the companionship 
of a single one of his victims. There was 
a singing in his ears, a cold sweat on his 
hard brow; he felt quite unable to go 
further ; his head swam. 

Suddenly he heard a voice from over- 
head—a gentle voice, reproachful and 
somewhat hollow and qnesty,— 

“Whoo? Tu-whoo?” 

Mr. Pogson felt a creepy sensation, and 
would have cast himself to the ground and 
hidden his face in the bluebells, but again 
the voice asked, — 

“Whoo? Whoo? Tu-whoo?” 

“ Pogson o’ Highfield,” cried the be- 
lated man in answer. But in still more 
reproachful accents, the voice demanded 
for the third time, — 

“Whoo? Tu-whoo?” 

“‘ Pogson o’ Highfield, pig-dealer,” cried 
the wretched man in stuttering accents ; 
“aman as never did no harm to nothing 
in all his life!” 

“Whoo? Whoo?” said the voice, 
seeming to retreat, and urged to follow it 
by some mysterious influence, Mr. Pog- 
son staggered forward a few paces. But 
he had hardly left his tree for more than 
half a minute, when something caught him 
on the shins and tripped him up; at the 
same moment he received a violent blow 
on the head which, added to the effects of 
the brandy, stretched him quite uncon- 
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scious on the ground. There he lay in the 
darkness, with the bottle slipping out of 
his pocket, while the mysterious voice 
continued to question him in vain from 
the old oak-tree overhead. 

And now, but for the voice, all is silent 
again for a few minutes. Stay, who is 
this coming down the “light,” betraying 
his presence by the crackling of a dry 
twig beneath his boot? It is Mr. Weekes, 
bent on further profitable destruction ; 
who would not have ventured himself in 
the wood after dark for fear of ghosts and 
other terrors, but is now urged to unwonted 
courage by the hope of gain and by the 
companionship of his old gun. He is 
making for the tree where he saw the owl 
at sunset. 

As he advanced deeper into the dead 
blackness of the wood, Mr. Weekes began 
to feel a slight uneasiness, which was 
soon uncomfortably increased by strange 
noises on his right hand, as of weird 
creatures making towards him through the 
underwood. But he was now close to his 
tree, and he could hear the hooting of the 
owls that were to be his prey. He was 
in the act of raising his gun, ready to fire 
when an owl should cross the bit of sky- 
line open above him, when the noises 
increased to his right, and with a terrific 
crackling and confusion an army of terri- 
ble creatures burst out upon him into the 
ride. All his courage fled. With a yell 
of fear he discharged his gun at the ad- 
vancing foes, and then throwing it at them 
as a last resource, took to his heels and 
ran from them. But he had not run many 
— when he tripped first over a heavy 

ody, and then over a tightened cord, and 
losing at once his balance and his senses, 
Mr. Weekes swooned outright. 


V. 

“Dip ye hear the gun then?” said the 
keeper to Oliver, as they met a few min- 
utes later at the entrance to the wood. 
“ There’s mischief here, forbye at the bar- 
ber’s. Tak’ yon big stick, mon, and gang 
ye on wi’ the lantern.” 

They went softly down the ride together, 
neither speaking again. Presently the 
keeper stumbled over some solid body 
lying in the grass, and Oliver, applying 
the lantern to it, discovered the corpse of 
a pig. The keeper whistled softly, and 
turned it over with his foot. 

“ Lawfu’ spoil,” he whispered, “lawfu’ 
spoil. Ye shall taste Pogson’s bacon yet 
afore ye die, Oliver!” 

Then they found the gun, which Mr. 
McNab, now in his element, seized as fur- 
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ther spoil, and gave to Oliver to carry 
instead of the big stick. And now he 
turned aside for a few yards to see what 
other sport his bairn’s tricks of that day 
might have brought him. Oliver followed 
close at his heels with the lantern. 

-“ Whoo! Tu-whoo!” said the owl over- 
head. 

“ Ay, ye may weel hoot at ’em,” said the 
keeper, as the lantern revealed the pros- 
trate forms of Mr. Pogson and Mr. 
Weekes; the latest arrival lying across 
the other, and seeming to embrace him 
with one arm, while the hand of the other 
was thrust intoa tuft of faded primroses. 

Oliver and McNab regarded this spec- 
tacle for a few moments in silence. Then 
Oliver, catching sight of the bottle slip- 
ping from the pig dealer’s pocket, turned 
his wistful eyes on the Scotchman. 

“ Mr. McNab,” he said, “I’m an old 
man, and maybe as I won’t be woodcut- 
ting here much longer; but don’t you — 
for my sake don’t you ” (here he shyly laid 
his wrinkled hand on the keeper’s arm) 
“Jet such sodden brutes as these come 
along and take the lives of innocent crea- 
tures — creatures as God above loves, and 
has made me for to love too — and all for 
a few shillings, or maybe guineas, and to 
please the ladies in Lunnon as don’t know 
what a wood be like, nor what creatures 
lives their lives here. I’ve known this 
tree for more nor fifty year, but the owls 
ha’ known it belike for five hundred ; and 
now, afore I’m dead, the warrant’s out 
agen them. The fine ladies wants their 
feathers, but they don’t know what they’re 
doing —they don’t think what they do, 
Mr. McNab. ’Tis fashion, I take it, only 
fashion, and it’ll blow over in a bit if you'll 
but stop ’em now. I’man old fool maybe, 
but God knows I’ve none too many to 
care about, or for to care about me, but 
my old woman, and beside her there’s 
none but these birds and beasts in the 
wood. And the peace of it, and the quiet 
of the life in it! Don’t you let it be 
rooted up, Mr. McNab, nor the wild beast 
of the field devour it!” 

The keeper slapped him on the back of 
his smockfrock, and then seized him b 
the hand. ‘“ Oliver, my auld lad,” he said, 
“ ye’ve just saved them out o’ the hand of 
the Pheelistines! And ye shall never 
want for friends to care for ye, be they 
owls or be they McNabs!” 


And this was the story that old Oliver 
used to tell, with many a kindly word of 
respect for his friend the keeper, till one 
day, asI said at the beginning, death came 
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upon him painlessly under that very tree, 
while the cuckoo sang in the distance, and 
the chiff-chatt’s two notes echoed from the 
sunny end of the wood. How he came to 
know what happened to Mr. Pogson and 
the pigs is more than I can tell; probably 
the owls told it to him, or it may be that 
the conscience-stricken pig-dealer revealed 
to him alone the story, as to one who un- 
derstood, as none else did, the mysteries 
of Truerne wood. 

However that may be, it is certain that 
the enemy never again invaded his para- 
dise. The owls were never disturbed, and 
by some mysterious agency the placard 
disappeared almost at once from the bar- 
ber’s.window. Mr. Pogson never passed 
through the wood again, and finding that 
distorted versions of his adventures were 
abroad in Highfield (where they are still 
told with relish by the winter fireside), he 
removed to a village some miles away, a 
milder and more merciful man. Mr. 
Weekes too was not long in giving up his 
farm, and disappearing entirely from the 
neighborhood. In peace the owls and 
Oliver lived out their days under the 
grave but kindly guardianship of Mr. Mc- 
Nab the keeper; and when I last passed 
through the wood it showed no signs of 
the presence of the Philistine. 

W. WARDE FOWLER. 


From Temple Bar. 
THREE NOTABLE ENGLISHWOMEN. 


IF the world be imperfectly acquainted 
with its greatest men, it is equally defi- 
cient in full knowledge of its best women. 
Some women have made for themselves 
honored names in philanthropy and litera- 
ture; still more have had a reputation for 
beauty or cleverness. Unfortunately, 
many women who have been renowned 
for their personal charms are not the most 
estimable, and many whose goodness is 
indisputable are far from being interest- 
ing. It is rare, indeed, to find three 
women who, like Susannah Taylor, Sarah 
Austin, and Lucie Austin, combine in 
their persons what is most attractive in 
their sex, and of whom it could be said 
without exaggeration that to have asso- 
ciated with them was a liberal education. 

These three noteworthy Englishwomen 
are less known to the world than they de- 
serve. Two volumes, published by Mr. 
Murray, contain a record of their lives 
and many of their private letters, which 
Mrs. Ross, the daughter of Lucie Austin, 
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with whom the reader of good books is 
familiar under the name of Lady Duff 
Gordon, has arranged with judgment and 
good taste, the whole forming an addition 
to literature which is sure of a welcome. 
Moreover, the womanly and attractive 
qualities which were transmitted from 
Mrs. Taylor to Mrs. Austin, and from 
Mrs. Austin to Lady Duff Gordon have 
evidently been inherited by Mrs. Ross, 
the daughter of the last of the three, and 
the great-granddaughter of the first. 

Less is known of Mrs. John Taylor, 
even by name, than of Mrs. Austin and 
Lady Duff Gordon. It is clear from this 
work that she was a good wite and a good 
mother, and highly esteemed in a wide 
circle of acquaintances. She was not a 
woman who wrote anything which might 
enable the public to appreciate her merits 
and capacity during her lifetime. In one’s 
own household, or amongst one’s own 
friends and acquaintances, a man or 
woman may be over-estimated and over- 
praised, while it is not less true that the 
persons who are supposed to be most inti- 
mate with a man or woman may be given 
to harsh and disparaging criticism. When, 
however, Mrs. Barbauld, writing of Mrs. 
John Taylor, says that “she is not to 
be forgotten by those who knew her,” 
this is important testimony to her worth 


which is explained and confirmed by Basil 
Montagu in a letter published in the 


“ Life of Sir James Mackintosh.” The 
following extract is taken from that let- 
ter; Mrs. Ross has not given an accurate 
one :— 


Our chief delight [at Norwich] was in the 
society of Mrs. John Taylor, a most intelli- 
gent, excellent woman. She was the wife of 
a shopkeeper in that city. Mild and unas- 
suming, quiet and meek, sitting amidst her 
large family, occupied with her needle and 
domestic occupations, but always a by 
her great knowledge, the advancement of kind 
and dignified sentiment and conduct. Manly 
wisdom and feminine gentleness were in her 
united with such attractive manners, that she 
was universally loved and respected. ‘‘In 
high thoughts and gentle deeds” she greatly 
resembled the admirable Lucy Hutchinson, 
and in troubled times would have been equally 
distinguished for firmness in what she thought 
right. 


The venerable Dr. James Martineau 
supplies further testimony in a letter to 
Mrs. Ross, from which the following ex- 
tract is made :— 


I retain a vivid remembrance of your great- 
grandmother, Mrs. John Taylor, as a very 
remarkable woman. She was, I believe, one 
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of the contributors to the budget read at the 
meetings, held at intervals of a few years, of 
the Taylor and Martineau families, the de- 
scendants of two sisters, who at last were 
seventy in number. These papers consisted 
of essays, poems, and dramas, the latter being 
acted by the younger members of the two 
families, and I well remember taking a part 
when a boy. 


The gathering of the members of the 
two families increased so greatly that, in 
1819, the Hall Concert-room had to be 
hired to accommodate all who formed 
part of it, as many as sixty-five Taylors 
and Martineaus then sitting down to din- 
ner there. Mr. John Taylor was accus- 
tomed to read verses composed for the 
occasion, and the several members to 
contribute what they could in prose or 
verse for the entertainment of the rest. 
It is worthy of note that the Siemens 
family did in Germany at a later day what 
was done in Norwich at the date just 
named. Mr. William Pole tells us in the 
recently published “ Life of Sir William 
Siemens ” how the members of that fam- 
| came together every five years at a 
pleasant place in the Hartz Mountains, 
and how in 1871 the number was so great 
as to fill the hotel. This German gather- 
ing was not so purely convivial as the 
English one, the chief object being to 
inquire into the circumstances of the less 
fortunate members, and to arrange for 
helping those who stood in need of it. 
Each gathering, however, was most laud- 
able in its way. 

Mrs. John Taylor was an ardent politi- 
cian as well as a lover of books, and after 
the fall of the Bastille she danced round a 
tree of liberty with Dr. Parr. She was 
playfully styled by her friends “the Ma- 
dame Roland of Norwich” on account of 
her resemblance to the unhappy victim of 
the frenzied Frenchmen who perpetrated 
murders to show their love for freedom. 
Miss Lucy Aikin records that Mrs. John 
Taylor was well able to hold her own in 
conversation with such men as Southey, 
Brougham, and Mackintosh, and to dis- 
cuss topics of high import with them 
whilst engaged in the prosaic but matronly 
task of darning her boy’s grey worsted 
stockings. Sir James Mackintosh was 
impressed with “her industrious benevo- 
lence, which requires a vigorous under- 
standing and a decisive character,” and 
his general admiration was manifested in 
the following terms, in a letter written at 
Bombay on the roth of October, 1808: — 


I know the value of your letters. They 
rouse my mind on subjects which interest us 
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in common: friends, children, literature, and 
life. Their moral tone cheers and braces me. 
I ought to be made permanently better by 
contemplating a mind like yours, which seems 
more exclusively.to derive its gratifications 
from its duties, than almost any other. Your 
active kindness is a constant source of cheer- 
fulness; and your character is so happily con- 
stituted that even the misfortunes of those 
who are dear to you, by exciting the activity 
of your affection, almost heal the wounds 
which they would otherwise have inflicted. 


Though the praise of such a man as 
Mackintosh is valuable, yet neither his 
liking, nor that of any other man of note, 
for such a woman as Mrs, John Taylor 
supplies such a reason for his high opin- 
ion of her as that which her writings might 
have furnished. I think, however, that a 
few extracts from her letters will enable 
the reader of them to see how sensible a 
woman she was, and how well she could 
express herself. In 1783 she went to 
visit her husband’s relations at Diss, and 
then she wrote to her friend Miss Judith 
Dixon : — 


Mrs. Barbauld drank tea with us. She is 
in good spirits, and her conversation as charm- 
ing as usual. Mrs. Barbauld told me that 
she had received a letter from you, and we 
agreed that you had no occasion to fear being 
too romantic —there is too large a portion of 
discretion and of solid judgment in your com- 
position to suffer your imagination to be led 
astray. I have frequently been disappointed 
in the character of women, on this account. 
Those who are capable of enjoying the pleas- 
ure of knowledge are apt to be intoxicated with 
it, and to transplant the high-wrought ideas 
which they acquire into situations where they 
have no business. This is a great error, for 
we must frequently change both our modes of 
thinking and acting, and adapt them to our 
circumstances. For this reason, a romantic 
woman is a troublesome friend, as she expects 
you to be as imprudent as herself, and is mor- 
tified at what she calls coldness and insensi- 
bility. 

Writing in 1809 to her daughter, who 
was then sixteen, and who had gone to 
London on a visit, she says : — 


I hope you and your brothers really do en- 
joy each other’s society, and that you can get 
a little study, and a little literary talk; from 
both of them you may always be gaining curi- 
ous and critical information. When this taste 
is once acquired, it gives one a new feeling 
about books —converting many which would 
appear dry to the general reader into sources 
of the greatest entertainment. Why are the 
readers of those works which make their ap- 
peal only to the imagination and the feelings 
so destitute of resources in the decline of life? 
Because the imagination and the feelings un- 
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dergo changes or diminutions, while the under- 
standing (as long as our faculties continue) is 
always acquiring a stronger desire, and a 
higher relish, for intellectual food. 


The foregoing is quite in the strain of 
the best English essayists and moralists 
of the eighteenth century; the following 
passage displays worldly wisdom, and 
shows how mindful Mrs. John Taylor was 
of her daughter’s welfare in all circum- 
stances of daily life: — 


Systematic visiting is a great consumer of 
time, and in general it affords but little recom- 
pense. The art is, not to estrange oneself 
from society, and yet not to pay too dear for 
it. The experience you have had is consider- 
able for your age; by a more rigid plan with 
you I might have spared both you and myself 
some pain, but you would have known much 
less of life. The way to stand well with 
people is not to make them feel your conse- 
quence, but their own, and while you are 
conversing with them, to take an interest in 
whatever interests them. By many innocent 
and even laudable methods we may gain good- 
will without ruining ourselves by extensive 
entertainments, or giving up too much valu- 
able time. Never sacrifice this desirable thing 
good-will, for the sake of admiration — the 
one is a’ gaudy flower, the other a useful ever- 
green. 


Whilst Mrs. John Taylor’s letters to 
her friends and her daughter prove that 
she possessed sound sense, and was able 
to express herself clearly and pointedly, 
they do not disclose so much information 
as to her literary tastes as might be de- 
sired. That she had a thorough apprecia- 
tion of good writing and a keen eye for 
failings is exhibited by the following re- 
marks to Dr. Reeve upon an article in an 
early number of the Edinburgh Review 
which was written by Jeffrey :— 


Mr. Hayley’s style wants that majestic sim- 
plicity with which such a character as Cow- 
per’s could have been portrayed. He thinks 
it necessary, too, as Mr. Jeffrey observes, 
to praise everybody. This is so like the 
misses who call all their insipid acquaintances 
“*sweet,’’ and ‘‘interesting,’’ that it makes 
me rather sick. A biographer is good for 
nothing who does not give those touches, 
those lights and shadows, which identify his 
characters. On this account I do not likea 
remark of the reviewer that Mr. Unwin’s little 
jealousies of Lady Austen might as well have 
been passed over in silence. If the weak- 
nesses of excellent people are to be concealed, 
how shall we form an accurate impression of 
human nature? 


Again : — 


I think the Edinburgh Review contains just, 
but not ill-natured criticism. If I were in- 
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clined to make an appeal for any person who 
has fallen under the lash, it would be for 
Robert Southey, whose experiments in poetry 
I acknowledge to be, many of them, fantastic 
and extravagant; but they are the experiments 
of a man of genius. . . . I think we ought to 
be grateful to literary pioneers. 


I am inclined to think that Mrs. Ross 
would have done well to have printed a 
larger number of her great-grandmother’s 
letters. The series of them which was com- 
pleted in 1777, the year of her marriage, 
and which described her “jaunt to Lon- 
don,” would probably have repaid perusal. 
Those which are printed and those which 
were written to or about her all justify the 
high opinion expressed of her. Not the 
least of her merits was to have “ brought 
up her children with an unflinching love 
of truth and a horror of debt.” The date 
of her birth is not given. She married in 
1777 and died in 1823, four years after 
her daughter Sarah, who was then twenty- 
seven, had become the wife of John 
Austin. 

Sarah was a beautiful and clever girl. 
She had received a thorough and solid 
education, having been taught Latin, 
French, Italian, and German, and become 
so proficient in the last three languages 
as to be able to speak them fluently as 
well as to read and write them with facil- 
ity. Between leaving school and her mar- 
riage, that is between 1815 and 1821, she 
read the following books for self-improve- 
ment. We transcribe the titles from her 
note-book, as it would not be easy in any 
other way to exhibit the breadth and 
depth of her reading. “1815. Alison, on 
‘Taste ;’ Tacitus, ‘ Vita Agric.,’ and His- 
tory ; Stewart, ‘ Philosophy of the Human 
Mind ;’ first volume of Malthus on ‘ Popu- 
lation ; ’ Stewart, ‘ Philosophical Essays ;’ 
Smith, ‘Moral Sentiments ;’ Condorcet, 
‘Life of Turgot.’ 1816, Bentham, ‘ Traité 
de Législation ;’ Beccaria, ‘ Dei Delitti,’ 
etc.; Machiavelli, ‘Istorie Fiorentine;’ 
Blackstone, ‘Comment. ;’ part of Tacitus. 
1817. Sir J. Smith, ‘Commonwealth of 
England ;’ Horne Tooke, ‘ Diversions of 
Purley;’ Bentham, ‘Des Peines,’ etc.; 
Bentham, on ‘Parliamentary Reform ;’ 
finished Tacitus; Machiavelli, ‘ Discorsi 
su T. Livio;’ Lord Bacon’s works entire ; 
Middleton’s ‘ Life of Cicero.’ 1818. Ma- 
chaivelii, ‘Il Principe;’ Bishop Butler, 
‘Sermons;’ Czsar, ‘De Bello Civili;’ 
Sallust, ‘ Bell. Catilin.;’ Goethe, ‘ Iphi- 
genie auf Tauris ;’ Bentham, ‘ Defence of 
Usury,’ also his ‘Church of Englandism.’ 
1819. Hume’s ‘Essays;’ Bridge, ‘ Alge- 
bra to Simple Equations;’ Bentham on 
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‘ Judicial Establishments ;’ Cicero ; Meyer, 
‘ Esprit, etc., des Institutions Judiciaires ;’ 
Bentham’s ‘ Letters to Lord Pelham,’ and 
‘Introduction to Rationale of Evidence.’ 
1820. Bentham, ‘ Fragment on Govern- 
ment ;’ ‘ Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz;’ 
part of ‘ Rudimenta Artis Logica ;’ began 
Mill’s ‘British India.’ 1821. Finished 
Mill’s pamphlet on ‘Parliamentary Re- 
form;’ Helvetius, ‘De l’Homme.’” 

Many who peruse this list of books will 
be puzzled as to why a young girl should 
have selected some of the works for her 
private reading. Perhaps the same books 
were never before read by any girl with a 
view to improve her mind, and it may be 
added, that the girl’s mind that could be 
improved by such a course of reading 
would be one of no ordinary calibre. In 
the present case the explanation may be 
found in the fact that, in 1814, Sarah Tay- 
lor became engaged to John Austin. She 
announced her engagement in a letter toa 
cousin immediately after it was made, and 
added: “I know you will rejoice for me 
and with me, when I assure you that my 
heart and my judgment are equally satis- 
fied with the man of my choice, that he is 
all and more than I ever imagined, that 
he loves me dearly, and finally, that I am 
the happiest girl in the world. John is 
studying for the bar, where I hope to see 
him distinguish himself. He has confess- 
edly superb talents, and will, I know, study 
hard for my sake; but it must be some 
time before he can maintain a wife.” 

Two years after the engagement and 
three years before the wedding took place 
Mr. W. J. Fox, afterwards member for 
Oldham, met John Austin for the first 
time and Sarah Taylor soon afterwards, 
and he thus describes the impression 
which the latter then made upon him: — 


I have just seen Sally Taylor, but alas! 
how changed; from the extreme of display 
and flirtation, from all that was dazzling, 
attractive, and imposing, she has become the 
most demure, reserved, and decorous creature 
in existence. Mr. Austin has wrought mira- 
cles, for which he is blessed by the ladies, and 
cursed by the gentlemen, and wondered at by 
all. The majority say it is not natural, and 
cannot last. Some abuse the weakness which 
makes her, they say, the complete slave of her 
lover; others praise the strength of mind by 
which she has totally transformed her manner 
and habits. 


John Austin was a man who never ful- 
filled the expectations which had been 
formed of him. Some contemporaries 
looked upon him as an inspired teacher. 
Amongst his pupils who have risen to 
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eminence were the late Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis and the Right Hon. Charles 
Pelham Villiers, M. P., who, happily, still 
survives. Men differing so much upon 
most matters as Macaulay and John 
Stuart Mill were at one in thinking highly 
of John Austin. He was regarded by 
many of his contemporaries as what Lord 
Brougham sneeringly called a world- 
betterer, but he died without having 
materially contributed to the world’s im- 
provement. At the time he married Sarah 
Taylor he may have honestly felt satisfied 
that he was in a position to keep a wife, 
yet it is the fact that during the greater 
part of their married life his wife had to 
keep him. His brother Charles, though 
not perhaps a man of greater talents, had 
the faculty for turning ‘them to the best 
account, and he succeeded in making an 
enormous fortune at the bar within a very 
short space. 

The truth appears to be that John Aus- 
tin was too largely endowed with what the 
Scotch call “the gift of the gab.” He 
was a talker who fascinated every man 
and woman, and in this respect he seems 
to have resembled Coleridge. He was 
filled with vast ideas for the welfare of his 
fellows, and all that he lacked was the 
power of giving written expression to 
the ideas which passed through his mind. 
In the days of antiquity great philoso- 
phers taught their pupils orally and while 
they walked together amidst scenes of 
beauty. In our day the teacher must 
write a book if he would give the widest 
currency to his views. Even the pro- 
fessor must compose his lectures, as if he 
were preparing them for publication, be- 
fore delivering them. Unfortunately, 
John Austin seems to have lost the 
greater part of his power as soon as he 
took a pen in hand. He would sit for 
days or weeks striving to set down on 
paper to his own satisfaction the matter 
with which his mind was teeming; the 
longer he labored, the more difficult did 
the task appear, and an attack of illness, 
induced by his fruitless and unceasing 
efforts, often caused him to relinquish 
the pen in despair. The one finished 
work published during his lifetime, “ The 
Province of Jurisprudence Determined,” 
consisted of the lectures which he had 
delivered to diminishing audiences at 
University College. This fell far short of 
his ideal, yet it is a most carefully labored 
production. In short he was one of the 
men whom his contemporaries would have 
regarded as capable of producing a mas- 
terpiece if he had never made the attempt. 
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Sarah Austin was a wife who, whilst fully 
capable of appreciating her husband’s 
best qualities, never seems to have under- 
stood the reason of his failure. Writing 
to Guizot after her husband’s death she 
accounted amongst the greatest trials of 
her life “the despair.of contemplating 
day by day and year by year my husband’s 
resolute neglect or suppression of the 
talents committed to his care, especially 
since he was one to whom the Zez talents 
were given.” John Austin was a misun- 
derstood man, and he was as unconscious 
of his own weakness as were those who 
deplored the small proof of his capacity 
which he offered to the public. There is 
no advantage in possessing ten talents if 
the power of turning them to profitable 
account be absent. The good fairies may 
bestow every conceivable gift upon the 
child, but if the bad fairy declares that 
the child shall lack the means of using 
them, the child will become an object of 
pity rather than of envy. 

After John Austin’s death, in 1859, his 
wife wrote a touching letter to M. Guizot 
in which she showed how much she felt 
the loss of him who had been her partner 
during forty years, whilst not concealing 
the fact that the period had been one of 
trial as well as enjoyment : — 


I will confess it to you. He had not always 
been a very tender husband to me, nor easy 
to please. [Ill-health, disappointment, and 
anxiety had naturally enough made all things 
distasteful to him. But since he had given 
up the conflict with fortune, and especially 
since we settled down in our quiet retreat, he 
had gradually come to a state of mind and 
temper which I can only call eavenly, so 
gentle and noble, so without all alloy of un- 
satisfied cravings, or vain repinings, or harsh 
passions, or low desires was it! In this 
blessed frame of mind all his youthful and 
passionate love for me seemed to return, min- 
gled with a confidence and intimacy which 
only a life passed together can produce. I 
was too happy! It pleased God, after many 
years of care and toil ana suffering, to permit 
me to taste of this tranquil happiness — only 
to lose it. Do not think me unthankful for 
the blessing; at present I can only feel that 
all is gone, that I have no purpose or object 
in life, and that every thought and act of mine, 
which had him for their true aim, will now 
wander painfully in search of what they will 
never more find. 


Though Mrs. John Austin’s early mar- 
ried life had many drawbacks, it was not 
the least enviable part of her existence. 
She was a beautiful woman, and a beauti- 
ful woman exercises a fascination which 
can neither be defined nor explained away. 
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The men whose names and praises were 
then in the mouths of all those persons 
who concerned themselves about literature 
and its votaries, thought it a pleasure to 
make the acquaintance of Sarah Austin, 
and a most desirable thing to continue on 
terms of intimacy with her. Her beauty 
attracted many who might not have been 
charmed with her conversation, though it 
must be said in all fairness that no one 
ever charged Mrs. Austin with being a 
blue-stocking. She was at once sympa- 
thetic and critical; her sympathy being 
always forthcoming and her criticism being 
always genial. 

The men who, in Sarah Austin’s day, 
exercised an influence over their fellows, 
and some who, in our day, are regarded 
with respect, were delighted to enroll 
themselves amongst Sarah Austin’s ad- 
mirers. Those who knew her the most 
intimately had the most intense admira- 
tion for her. Her granddaughter, Mrs. 
Ross, has collected a list of some phrases 
which men whose names carried weight 
used about Sarah Austin. Jeffrey ad- 
dressed her as “ My best and brightest,” 
Sydney Smith as “ Dear, fair, and wise,” 
and Sir James Stephen styled her as his 
“great ally;” Carlyle, when he wished 
her to do him a favor, glorified her as * sun- 
light through waste weltering chaos.” 
These are but samples of what great men 
in their day and ours said to a woman 
whose intellect was as beautiful and attrac- 
tive as her person. 

Most persons of note at and for some 
time after the beginning of this century de- 
sired to make Mrs. Austin’s acquaintance, 
and, when the opportunity offered, they 
were always glad to meet her again. Yet 
her acquaintance with distinguished peo- 
ple did not suffice to maintain a household 
of which the head was unable to grapple 
with the hard realities of life. In June, 
1821, a little girl on whom the name of 
Lucie was bestowed came first to gladden 
the hearts of her parents, and next to cause 
fresh anxiety to Mrs. Austin. Atthe time 
when she was slaving to provide for the 
wants of her family, the knowledge that 
Mrs. Austin was an Italian scholar caused 
the house in which she lived to be be- 
sieged by Italian refugees in quest of a 
dinner and a loan of money. 

Meantime her husband had done his 
best to obtain an opportunity for display- 
ing his talent. In 1826, that is five years 
after the birth of his daughter Lucie, and 
not much longer after he had found out 
that his chances of success at the bar 
were infinitesimal, John Austin was elected 
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professor of jurisprudence in University 
College. He accepted the appointment 
with thankfulness, both because the office 
to which he was chosea might add to his 
means, and because, his expectations of 
succeeding at the bar having been blighted, 
he might thereby earn a livelihood and 
be independent for his daily bread upon 
the amount earned by his wife as a dili- 
gent translator and a contributor to maga- 
zines and reviews. If Sarah Austin had 
chosen to exert her powers she might 
have produced many works both original 
and attractive. Her modesty, which a 
less competent woman would not have dis- 
played, led her to concentrate her powers 
upon translations from the German. She 
got credit for what she did, but not as much 
credit as she deserved. The public can 
as little estimate the value of a translation 
as the value of literature in general. The 
select few gave Sarah Austin the praise 
which was her due. At the outset of his 
article in the Ldinburgh Review on 
Ranke’s “ History of the Popes,” Macau- 
lay wrote : — 


It is hardly necessary for us to say that this 
is an excellent book excellently translated. 
. . . Of the translation we need only say that 
it is such as might be expected from the skill, 
the taste, and the scrupulous integrity of the 
accomplished lady, who, as an interpreter be- 
tween the mind of Germany and the mind of 
Britain, has already deserved so well of both 
countries. 


He ended his article by advising readers 
to turn either to the original or to the 
English version “in which the sense and 
spirit of the original are admirably pre- 


served.” A letter sent by Macaulay to 
Sarah Austin before the review appeared 
is specially interesting, inasmuch as it 
shows the extent of his acquaintance with 
German and how he strove to master that 
language. He asked for sheets of her 
translation and wrote :— 


I am prompted purely by selfish motives. 
Being but indifferently skilled in German, I 
wished, in reviewing a most important Ger- 
man work, to have the help of a very good 
translation. I shall be exceedingly obliged to 
you for the sheets whenever it may be quite 
convenient to you. I am very slowly reading 
Ranke’s book a second time, at the rate of ten 
or fifteen pages a morning while I dress. The 
movement and din of this strange whirlpool, 
London, allow me no more time for German, 
and having once got some hold on the lan- 
guage, I do not choose to let it go. 





Southey once made a calculation of the | 
number of languages which a man might | 
learn in the course of several years if the | 
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time occupied by shaving were devoted to 
them. Many men have given up shav- 
ing without learning a single language. 
Scarcely any man, however, except Ma- 
caulay, can have performed the feat of 
toiling through fifteen pages of a book 
whilst dressing in the morning. 

It is noteworthy that Sarah Austin’s 
translation and not the original of Ranke’s 
work was taken as the text of the article 
in the Edinburgh, and in this way her 
name was spread. She was pressed by 
Mr. Murray to try her hand at some origi- 
nal work; but she had an exaggerated 
modesty which hindered her from writing 
much of her own, though what she did was 
excellent in all respects. She preferred 
producing translations from the German 
and the French which were far superior 
to the work of other translators. Many 
English and Americans who are not given 
to boasting, and who candidly admit their 
shortcomings as linguists, will compla- 
cently assert that they can speak French, 
and they speak it in a way which puzzles 
Frenchmen to understand what they mean. 
The number is not much smaller of those 
who, being able to read a French book, 
think that they can turn it into English. 
A translator requires to be well versed in 
two languages, the one from which the 
translation is made, and the one into 
which it is made, and yet very few persons 
are perfect masters of their native lan- 
guage. It is because Sarah Austin’s lin- 
guistic faculty was remarkable, that her 
translations are so good. Ina letter writ- 
ten to Dr. Whewell in 1850, there are a 
few sentences which show how thoroughly 
she understood the work which she under- 
took, and which should help to dispel the 
common delusion that translating from the 
French is an easy task; — : 


It is certainly more difficult to translate 
French than German into good English— 
easier perhaps into certain combinations of 
English words. The ‘‘ fatal facilities ’’ of the 
French language, the many expedients for 
giving an air of meaning to no meanings, are 
all lain bare when one comes to translate — 
Cinderella’s ball clothes drop off, and leave 
her dirty and ragged. One finds to one’s con- 
sternation that it is not only words, but ideas 
(that is, distinct ideas) that one has to furnish; 
this is the case with all modern French. The 
constant use of large sweeping abstractions, 
as active or passive in every conceivable event, 
gives an unutterable vagueness to thought. 
Suppose Mr. Macaulay talked of what the 
Revolution of 1688 did and suffered; the 
translator has constantly to ask who? which 
of the agents? etc., etc.; but you know this 
all better than I. 
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Had it not been for Sarah Austin’s trans- 
lating and Macaulay’s reviewing Ranke’s 
“ History of the Popes,” Ranke’s name 
and writings would have been less popular 
in this country. When she made his per- 
sonal acquaintance at Berlin in 1842, at 
the house of Professor Schelling, and his 
wife, she was not favorably impressed, 
writing in a diary which she kept at the 
time that — 


Ranke is a little, insignificant-looking man, 
very like a Frenchman—small, vivacious, 
and a little conceited-looking. It seems the 
audience expected a scene—we were to fall 
into each other’s arms. On the contrary we 
appeared to be of one mind—viz., to meet 
with the utmost coolness: and indifference. 
Madame Schelling said to me he was, what he 
seldom is, abashed. He thought people were 
looking at him, and therefore he hardly spoke 
to me. 


Eight days later she made the following 
entry :— 

Ranke called to talk to me about the trans- 
lation of his ‘‘ Reformation in Germany.” 
Strenuously resisted all idea of abridgment. 
His articulation is bad, his manner not pleas- 
ant nor gentleman-like; ue is not so good as 
his books. Some people are better. 


Mrs. Ross gives her impression of 
Ranke. She was a girl at the time, yet a 
child’s testimony has its value ; indeed, it 
is often more trustworthy than that of 
older people as it is nearly always uncon- 
ventional and free from preconceived no- 
tions. She writes that — 


When M. Guizot escaped from France in 
1848, his first dinner and welcome was in 
Queen’s Square [that is, 8 Queen’s Square, 
Westminster, where Sir Alexander and.Lady 
Duff Gordon then lived], and I remember as 
a little child to have been much astonished at 
Leopold Ranke, who walked up and down 
the drawing-room, talking vehemently in a 
kind of olla podrida of English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish. Now and then a 
Latin quotation would come in, and it was 
almost impossible to understand, as he talked 
fast, and mixed up all the languages into a 
compound of his own. 


To these testimonies I may add my 
own, which qualify rather than supplement 
those of Sarah Austin and her grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Ross. I once met Ranke 
at the house of the late Crabb Robinson, 
and ,I cannot deny that he was short of 
stature, but I affirm that he was a pleas- 
ant and most fluent talker on all subjects 
of historical interest. He spoke English 
very well, and if an adverse criticism be 
called for, it would take the form of disap- 
proval of his manifest desire to monopo- 
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lize all the talk. Crabb Robinson, who 
had a like weakness, did not relish this, 
and the endeavor of each to get the other 
to listen was amusing to those who were 
present. Nor should it be forgotten that 
if Ranke had some drawbacks in society, 
he was none the less a man of letters of 
whom Germans have good reason to feel 
proud, and to whom all historical students 
are under an obligation. 

It may have been judicious in Sarah 
Austin to confine herself to the work for 
which she felt herself fitted, which she 
executed in a way commanding respect, 
and with a pecuniary success which was 
not only gratifying but indispensable for 
the comfort of her husband and herself. 
Notwithstanding an ability which all had 
acknowledged, and some persons over- 
rated, John Austin had failed in turning 
his talents to marketable account. After 
studying and appreciating his career Mr. 
John Macdonell writes in his admirable 
sketch in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” that “it is doubtful whether 
John Austin made in the last forty-two 
years of his life, by his profession, by his 
pen, or as a lecturer, a hundred pounds.” 
Sarah Austin was the bread-winner for the 
household, and she did her part not only 
without complaining, but also with an 
enthusiasm and assiduity which command 
respect. 

Sarah Austin’s circle of acquaintance 
embraced most of the men in France, 
Germany, and this country who were fa- 
mous in her day, and whose names are 
still honored. In the letters to her from 
them there are countless touches which 
have an interest for any intelligent reader. 
These letters can be best appreciated 
when perused at length in the volumes 
which Mrs. Ross has edited; but a few 
passages may be selected and reproduced 
to show their character. In one from Car- 
lyle he gave her a testimonial as a trans- 
lator from the German which is still more 
valuable than Macaulay’s — “ You can 
actually translate Goethe which (quietly, I 
reckon) is what hardly three people in 
England can.” A passage written in 
1833 will be a revelation to some of Car- 
lyle’s admirers : — 
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I declare I sometimes think of throwing down 
the pen altogether as a worthless weapon; and 
leading out a colony of these poor starving 
drudges to the waste places of their old mother 
earth, when [where?] for the sweat of their 
brow bread wé// rise for them; it were perhaps 
the worthiest service that at this moment 
could be rendered our world to throw open 
for it the doors of the New... I am no 
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Hengist or Alaric, only a writer of articles in 
bad prose. 


In aletter written fifteen years later, by 
Sarah Austin to Dr. Whewell, John Aus- 
tin’s opinion of Carlyle at that time is 
given in the following terms, “I don’t 
wonder at any perverseness in so insane 
a coxcomb as Carlyle.” Thus Carlyle 
with a candor which cannot be too highly 
praised pronounced his prose “ bad,” and 
John Austin condemned his opinions in 
language which is strong rather than re- 
fined. Jeffrey, whom Carlyle denounced 
for editing, in other words rendering read- 
able, the articles which he contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review, was one of Sarah 
Austin’s many admirers, and his letters 
to her contain passages which those who 
regard Jeffrey only as a severe and some- 
times blundering reviewer, will read with 
as great surprise as admiration. The 
truth is that there was a vein of sentiment 
in Jeffrey’s nature of which his published 
articles display scarcely atrace. Writing 
in 1835 at a time when Sarah Austin had 
many trials which she appears to have 
thought were regarded too lightly by 
Jeffrey, he explains that he spoke in a 
bantering strain in order to cheer her, 
and he goes on to say: — 


One of the cures for despondency is to look 
on life as but a poor play, and it is a remedy, 
or at least an ingredient in a remedy, and no 
way dangerous to those whose temperament 
is not misanthropical. Rest assured, my most 
dear Chit, that before you are threescore 
years of age, and have bowed under the load 
of the successive bereavements which must be 
encountered in such a course, ay, and have 
risen again from the blow, and felt the inex- 
tinguishable spirit of love and humanity reviv- 
ing in the crushed heart, and looking ahead 
with its old affections on a new earth and a 
new heaven, you will learn to smile, though 
more in pity than in scorn, at this unsubstan- 
tial pageant of existence, and feel how much 
a deep and habitual sense of its nothingness 
can soften the sense of its ills. Have you not 
health and a great intellect, and a good con- 
science, and a kind heart, and devoted friends, 
and a fair measure of fame and admiration, 
and a generous disposition, and a pure taste, 
and a relish for all pure and elegant enjoy- 
ments: and a power of engaging love and re- 
spect wherever you go, and of valuing the 
sentiments you inspire? 


It cannot be denied that Jeffrey’s words 
are at once well chosen, well put, and most 
flattering, yet Sarah Austin does not seem 
to have been as greatly struck with the 
literary autocrat of his time as he was 


with her. She was too acnte a critic not 
to perceive wherein Jeffrey was weak, as 
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well as too true a woman not to appreciate 
wherein he was lovable. Writing to M. 
Guizot in 1861, she says: — 


Did I know Jeffrey? One of his gualités 
was to be always inlove. Sydney Smith used 
to talk about Jeffrey’s seventy-two loves, and 
at that time put me at the top of the list. He 
was certainly very adoring for atime; but he 
fell off in consequence of my taste for Ger- 
many and German literature, which (being 
completely ignorant of it) he could not bear. 
He wrote absurd criticisms on Goethe whom 
he treated as /e dernier des absurdes. But 
Jeffrey was kind, generous, an excellent friend, 
and had great talents. 


Amongst the many eminent men with 
whom Sarah Austin was acquainted, and 
whom the present generation regards with 
as mingled feelings as the generation 
which was in its prime in 1838, Mr. Glad- 
stone holds a leading place. That was 
the year in which his work on “ The State 
in its Relation with the Church” was 
published, the book of which Macaulay 
wrote :— 


The author of this volume is a young man 
of unblemished character, and of distinguished 
Parliamentary talents, the rising hope of those 
stern and unbending Tories who follow, reluc- 
tantly and mutinously, a leader whose expe- 
rience and eloquence are indispensable to 
them, but whose cautious temper and moder- 
ate opinions they abhor. It would not be at 
all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the 
most unpopular men in England. 


Of him Sarah Austin wrote to Cousin, 
before Macaulay’s review appeared : — 


The man who is at the head of this move- 
ment [for an improvement in the schools of 
the National Society] is Mr. Gladstone, a 
member of Parliament, who is regarded as the 
probable successor of Peel, z.¢., the leader of 
the Tory party. 


In 1859 she refers to him in a letter to 
M. B. St. Hilaire, and says that he is chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in the adminis- 
tration then formed, adding, “ Gladstone, 
with his thousand talents, his goodness, 
eloquence, and knowledge, is, they say, a 
detestable financier.” She much preferred 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who was an 
incomparable scholar, and a chancellor of 
the exchequer of the calibre of Sir Charles 
Wood, who was one of the Whigs’ greatest 
failures. Whatever may be the views as to 
Mr. Gladstone as a statesman, his singular 
abilities as a financier cannot be disputed. 
John Bright is another statesman about 
whose merits opinions have widely varied, 
yet whose wisdom is now admitted to have 
equalled his sturdy patriotism. He found 
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little favor in Sarah Austin’s eyes in 1864. 
She thus describes him in a letter to M. 
Guizot after making his acquaintance at 
Woburn Abbey : — 


I had a great deal of talk with Bright, and 
told him exactly my opinion of his and Cob- 
den’s speeches. He bore this patiently. I 
came to the conclusion that he and Cobden 
have no scheme to propose. They are pro- 
foundly ignorant, and can only destroy. But 
their influence is greatly over-rated. Crowds 
go to hear them and to make a noise. But 
men who £nzow those populations say they 
have no real power. 


It is difficult to realize now how much 
the efforts of Cobden and John Bright to 
benefit their fellow-men were once mis- 
understood and undervalued, and how 
terribly they were misrepresented by those 
who ought to have been capable of pass- 
ing calm judgment upon them. In Mrs. 
Oliphant’s recently published “ Life of 
Principal Tulloch,” even that dignitary of 
the Scottish Church is represented as 
giving indignant utterance to the phrase 
“these confounded blustering Cobden- 
ites.” 

Cousin is one of the eminent French- 
men with whom Sarah Austin was on 
intimate terms, and he is a man whose 
reputation has not survived him to the 
extent that his friends and even his harsh- 
est critics would have deemed probable. 
Yet his name has not wholly ceased to 
charm even though his works are now 
seldom read. In 1842, Sarah Austin 
wrote to Mrs. Grote that “Cousin’s un- 
wearying and uncooled friendship is ex- 
tremely touching, and I have lived long 
enough to know all its rarity. Fourteen 
years ago we met here by chance, and 
since that time never has he varied from 
the most cordial attachment.” After his 
death she wrote: “I am reading over 
Cousin’s letters, written during forty years 
of warm friendship. Such a thing is rare 
to find, and one would not have expected 
it of him.” Between the two short pas- 
sages which have been quoted, there is 
another in a letter setting forth Cousin’s 
conduct and character, which leads the 
reader to conclude that the skilled rheto- 
rician who wrote so finely about the 
“good, the beautiful, and the true ” was 
himself a mortal who had many shortcom- 
ings. In 1853 Cousin visited England. 
Sarah Austin wrote to Dr. Whewell 
shortly before his arrival that she had 


received notice of the intended visit of Plato 
and Aristotle, a/ias Cousin and ‘dear St. 
Hilaire.’”’ . . . Cousin, always exaggerating, 
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will go nowhere but to Weybridge, see nobody 
but his beloved old friend. 


A month later she wrote to M. Guizot 
as follows: — 


The dreaded Frenci invasion has ‘‘ come 
off’? this year and has taken the direction of 
Weybridge. We have had MM. de Circourt, 
St. Hilaire, Lavergne, the Dunoyers, and, last 
not least, the Philosopher Cousin. If we were 
seated under the arbre vert or my old nut- 
trees, I would make you laugh with the his- 
tory of his demeanor and exploits. I thought 
I knew him, but anything like his extrava- 
gance, his rudeness, and his mendacity, I 
could not have imagined nor believed, if I had 
heard it from others. It was so bad, that to 
say truth, I lost all inclination to laugh, and 
surprised M. Thomas by the serious shock 
which the discovery of positive dies gave me. 
You know our English sense of the ineffable 
shame of lying, and will understand how pain- 
ful it was to me to connect ¢#at¢ with any one 
whom I had so much reason to admire for his 
talents and to like for his kindness to me. 
M. Cousin would see nobody, and made an 
immense cas of his incognito. He refused all 
invitations, and would not even call with me 
on Lord Lansdowne. The single exception 
he made was that of Lord and Lady Holland, 
with whom he dined. He wrote to me two 
days before his arrival, that he came ‘‘ en An- 
gleterre pour vous, et pour vous seule’? an 
absurdity twice repeated, and which, though 
I did not believe it, caused me to clear my 
house of other guests to receive him and St. 
Hilaire. He called once the day after he 
arrived, and dined ome Sunday, and all the 
time talked like a madman about England and 
English things. I think we must be amusing 
you with all his histories. Isaw him no more. 
St. Hilaire is the same simple, upright, affec- 
tionate heart I have ever found him —pro- 
foundly annoyed at his ‘‘ master’s ’’ freaks. 


Few Englishwomen have had better op- 
portunities of understanding France and 
the French than Sarah Austin. Her sym- 
pathies were largely French. In 1844she 
and her husband went to live in Paris, and 
whilst they sojourned there, the heads of 
the intellectual society of the capital of 
France frequented their abode. The im- 
pression made upon her was not favor- 
able, being set forth in the following 
terms :— 


I shall never feel at home in Paris, not even 
so much as inGermany. Isee a vast number 
of eminent men, and, as far as that goes, it is 
interesting and amusing. But I shall never 
learn to breathe freely in the moral atmo- 
sphere of France. One main thing is the 
want of veracity, of which they all accuse one 
another —I fear, with reason. I never heard 
anything like what the public men say of each 
other. 
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Before passing from Sarah Austin to 
her accomplished daughter, the following 
short passage concerning a great German 
statesman may be quite as worthy notice 
as those which have dealt with the states- 
men and philosophers of France. So 
long agoas 1856, she wrote to M. B. St. 
Hilaire in terms which have proved to be 
prophetic, though the terms which she 
used with regard to him who has since 
become the prince among German states- 
men are open to serious animadversion. 

The reign of armed force inaugurated by 
the French Revolution and the wars which 
followed will soon be universal. Your pupil, 
Prussia, will beat you with your own arms. 
M. de Bismarck will not hesitate at violence, 
fraud, or baseness. He will be at least on a 
par with all you have. 

In 1829 Sarah Austin wrote as follows 
to her sister, Mrs. Reeve: “ My darling 
child is now returned froma visit to her 
grandmamma. She is quite well-grown, a 
great girl, but just the same herzliches 
Kind (Henry will translate) — honest, sim- 
ple and energetic. Her Latin, which I 


have kept in my own hands, goes on very 
fairly. She reads ‘ De Viribus Illustribus’ 
nicely, and parses well. German she keeps 
up, reading, writing, and speaking it con- 
stantly. Above all, her own insatiable 
love of reading keeps her little mind al- 


ways active; and her original way of 
thinking will save her, I hope, from a 
trivial or vulgar taste in reading.” This 
girl was then eight years old. Her name 
was Lucie, and she was the only child of 
John and Sarah Austin. A year after the 
letter was written from which the last ex- 
tract was made, another addressed to the 
same person contains the following pas- 
sage: “John [Stuart] Mill is ever my 
dearest child and friend, and he really 
dotes on Lucie, and can do anything with 
her. She is a monstrous great girl, but, 
though she has admirable qualities, 1 am 
not satisfied with her. She is too wild, un- 
disciplined, and independent; and though 
she knows a great deal, it is ina strange, 
wild way. She reads everything; com- 
poses German verses, has imagined and 
put together a fairy world, dress, language, 
music, everything, and talks to them in 
the garden; but she is sadly negligent of 
her own appearance, and is, as Sterling 
calls her, Miss Orson.” 

Ten years passed away, and “ Miss Or- 
son” was asked by Sir Alexander Duff 
Gordon: “Do you know people say we 
are going to be married?” She did not 
seem to relish the question, but before she 
replied, he added the further one, “ Shall 
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we make it true?” She replied yes, and 
the pair became man and wife in Ken- 
sington parish church onthe 16th of May, 
1840. It is said that ‘eyewitnesses still 
remember the simple beauty of the young 
pair — tall, dark, and stately.” 

There is no need to expatiate upon the 
wonderful powers of Lady Duff Gordon. 
She shares with Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, and the lady who took 
the name of George Eliot, the merit of 
being prominent amongst the most original 
women who have illustrated the reign of 
Queen Victoria. Unlike each of them she 
did not attain the rank of a leader in sci- 
ence, poetry, or prose. She wrote little ; 
but whoever has read her letters from the 
Cape and from Egypt must have deplored 
that a mind and a character such as hers 
and a capacity for giving form and attrac- 
tion to all that she touched should have 
been prematurely ended by death. The 
hearts of those must be hard indeed who 
can ponder the story of her latter days 
without a keen regret that so beautiful and 
beneficent a life should not have been 
prolonged. 

The literary work which Lady Duff Gor- 
don was able to execute is familiar to every 
intelligent reader, and there is no need for 
quoting from the pages relating to her in 
these volumes, as much in them has al- 
ready appeared and as that which is new 
does not stand in need of recommendation. 
Before laying the volumes down, three 
anecdotes, each good and new, may be 
given by way of sample of the excellent 
material which abounds in them. The 
first is told of Grimm, the writer of “ Fairy 
Tales,” who told Sarah Austin that his son 
came one day and told him, “ Father, they 
say you wrote those ‘ Fairy Tales ;’ surely 
you never invented such silly rubbish.” 
The second relates to Mrs. Hudson, who 
was known for a short time as “the Rail- 
way Queen.” The story was sent to M. 
Guizot by Sarah Austinin 1847. Being 
at the Marquis of Westminster’s, Mrs. 
Hudson was shown a bust of Marcus Au- 
relius, “on which she said, ‘I suppose 
that is not the present marquess!’ To 
gotter this, you must know that the ex- 
treme vulgar (hackney coachmen, etc.) in 
England pronounce ‘ marquess’ very like 
*Marcus.’” The third is from Dr. Whew- 
ell’s pen, and was written to Sarah Aus- 
tin in 1858: ‘* Goethe once gave a book to 
a lady of my acquaintance, and in wrap- 
ping it up for her, said, ‘If I can do any- 
thing, it is to fold a packet.’” 

Both for the many stories and the fine 
traits of character set forth in these two 
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volumes, Mrs. Ross deserves and will 
doubtless receive the thanks of every 
reader. She can regard her mother, grand- 
mother, and great-grandmother with pride 
as well as affection. It is to be hoped 
that the three generations of English- 
women of which she has made public such 
fascinating records, may have direct suc- 
cessors fully worthy of progenitors who, 
to every feminine charm and virtue, united 
all the talents and the distinction requisite 
to form characters which are almost per- 
fect and all but unique. 
W. FRASER RAE. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
KRAKATOA.* 


Accounts of the great eruption as- 
scribed to Skaptd Jékull in Iceland, in the 
year 1783, and of subsequent atmospheric 
appearances, bring before us, with some 
degree of detail, the most obvious charac- 
ter of those phenomena, but a comparison 
with the recently issued volumes dealing 
with the outburst of Krakatoa serves to 
mark the wide stretches of intellectual 
territory which the energy of scientific 
research has, within a century, added to 
human knowledge. To the poet Cowper 
the strange aspect of the heavens was 
“portentous, unexampled, unexplained ;” 
the present generation has learnt that the 
recent phenomena of 1883 were neither 
unexampled, except in magnitude, nor 
portentous, nor, except in a remote sense, 
unexplained. Both of these tremendous 
catastrophes occurred within the most 
active volcanic regions of the earth’s 
crust; both were preceded by manifesta- 
tions of strong activity, but insufficient to 
produce alarm, and both arose from places 
which had long been more or less quies- 
cent and undreaded. The submarine 
volcano off the south-west cape of Ice- 
land, which had been burning for weeks 
before the outburst on the mainland in 
the following June, corresponds with the 
Strombolian condition of Krakatoa in the 


* 1. Krakatau. ParM. Verbeek. Publié par ordre 
de Son Excellence le Gouverneur Général des Indes 
Néerlandaises. Batavia: 1884 and 1885. Paris: 1885 
and 1886. 

2. The Eruption of Krakatoa and Subsequent 
Phenomena. Report of a committee appointed by the 
Royal Society. 4to. 1888. 

3. Untersuchungen iiber Dimmerungserscheinun- 
gen zur Erkiirung der nach dem Krakatau-Aus- 
bruch beobachteten atmosphirischoptischen Storung. 
Von J. Kiessling. Hamburg and Leipzig: 1888. 

4. Osservazionie Studii dei Crepuscoli Rossi, 1883- 
6. Dal Professore Riccd. Estratto degli ** Annali 
della Meteorologia Italiana,” Parte I. 1885. 
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months of June and July, 1883, when col- 
umns of vapor were rising from two cra- 
ters on the island, with occasional violent 
detonations. In the case of Krakatoa, 
however, the grand explosion of the end 
of August had been preceded by a consid- 
erable eruption on May 20 and three fol- 
iowing days. The terrible earthquakes 
which desolated Calabria in February, 
1783, had no parallel in the eastern hemi- 
sphere in 1883, though there does appear 
to be evidence of an unusual prevalence 
of earthquakes in the neighborhood of 
Sunda Strait, which might, after the event, 
be regarded as premonitory of the ap- 
proaching destruction. 

The islands of Java and Iceland have 
throughout historic times been remarkable 
for the number and activity of their vol- 
canoes, and for the calamities which have 
overtaken their inhabitants. The Tenger 
Mountain in Java, one of the largest vol- 
canoes in the world, measures four and 
a half by three anda half miles in diam- 
eter, and, like a lunar crater, contains 
volcanic peaks within its arena, a plain 
covered with shifting sand. In 1772, the 
volcano Papandayang threw out an im- 
mense quantity of scoriz and ashes in one 
night, and covered an area of seven miles 
in diameter with a layer nearly fifty feet 
thick. But perhaps the most suddenly 
violent eruption on record was that of 
Galungoon, a few miles from Papanda- 
yang, on October 8, 1822. At noon all 
was peaceful and quiet in the thriving 
districts around; soon after midday a 
dense mass rapidly rose into the air with 
appalling noise, and in a few minutes the 
whole landscape was plunged in darkness, 
pierced only by incessant flashes of light- 
ning. Stones and sand, which had been 
projected to an enormous height, covered 
up and destroyed almost everything within 
a radius of twenty miles. On the twelfth, 
another eruption of equal intensity fol- 
lowed, a large part of the mountain was 
broken off, and blocks of basalt were 
thrown to a distance of seven miles. By 
such manifestations, and the great number 
of craters within its area, Java came to be 
regarded as the chief focus of volcanic 
activity on the surface of the globe. 

In our own hemisphere Iceland has 
probably no equal in the frequency and 
violence of its eruptions, and it may well 
be doubted whether a land so fatally sub- 
ject to the worst influences of frost and 
fire should be allowed to retain its present 
struggling and dwindling population. 

The eruption of 1783, above alluded to, 
is stated in most geological treatises to 
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have belonged to the frozen mountain of 
Skaptd, but in reality issued from a large 
number of craters to the south-west, north, 
and east of Mont Laki.* Immense masses 
of pumice and lava were thrown out ; some 
of the stones fell at a distance of about 
seventy miles. The lava streams were 
more extensive than any single eruption 
had before produced in historic times, 
and their volume, according to Lyell, con- 
siderably exceeded that of Mont Blanc. 
Pumice covered the sea for long distances, 
and ashes fell in the north of Scotland. 
For months afterwards a thick dry mist 
spread over Europe. In Italy objects at 
a distance of three miles could not be 
distinguished, the sun was invisible near 
the horizon, and red or pale like the moon 
during the daytime, and the nights were 
strangely luminous. 

The great eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 
entered the violent stage on August 20, 
producing effects in the neighborhood 
which must have been quite appalling. 
The sky presented the most terrible ap- 
pearance, fierce flashes of lightning pene- 
trating the dense masses of cloud over 
the island, clouds of black matter were 
rushing across the sky, rapidly recurring 
detonations like discharges of artillery, 
with a crackling noise in the atmosphere, 
were heard continuously, and large pieces 


of pumice, quite warm, rained down at a 
distance of ten miles. At a point seventy- 
six miles from Krakatoa, the height of 
the black cloud projected from the volcano 


was estimated at seventeen miles. At 
forty miles distance this cloud looked 
“like an immense wall with bursts of 
forked lightning at times like large ser- 
pents rushing through the air.” Balls of 
fire (corposants) rested on the mastheads 
and on the extremities of the yard arms. 
During the night the intense darkness 
was relieved by a “ peculiar pinky flame ” 
which seemed to come from clouds and 
touched the ship, chains of fire seemed to 
be ascending from the volcano to the sky, 
while balls of fire rolled on its sides, and 
lightning flashed so far and frequently 
that the mainmast conductor of the G. 
G. Loudoun, forty or fifty miles N.W. of 
the volcano, was struck five or six times. 
The natives on board were busily engaged 
in putting out the corposants with their 
hands, for fear the “evil spirits ” would 
scuttle the ship. At Anjer on the twenty- 
sixth it was pitch dark early in the after- 
noon, and as far as one hundred and 
eighty miles south of Krakatoa ashes 


* Smithsonian Report, 188s, part i. 
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were already falling on the evening of 
that day from a densely overcast sky. 
The noise of the explosions during the 
afternoon was heard all over the island ot 
Java, in Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, 
Burmah, the Andaman Islands, and Cey- 
lon. Westwards as far as fourteen hun- 
dred miles from Java the sky was “all of 
a flare” at sunset. The force of the ex- 
plosions accumulated during the night, 
and they were actually heard at Rodriguez, 
2,968 miles distant, and on board a ship 
about twelve hundred and eighty miles 
eastwards. This is equal to an explosion 
on the north coast of Africa being heard 
far north of the Shetland Islands. 

At Batavia, ninety-four miles distant, 
on the night of the 26th-27th many of the 
inhabitants did not dare to go to bed and 
walked on the promenade. In the early 
morning of the twenty-seventh the noise 
was “ simply deafening,” and about 2 A.M., 
and again at 3 A. M., many of the gas-lamps 
were extinguished, and panes of glass 
were broken. About 8.25 A.M. there was 
a most violent detonation which cracked 
the walls of houses. After this almost 
nothing was heard till after 8 P.M., when 
the noise recommenced and continued to 
alate hour. This interval of stillness is 
very remarkable, for at 9.58 A.M. took 
place that great culminating explosion 
which wrote its mark on all the chief ba- 
rometric recorders of the world. At 
Serang a loud detonation occurred at Io 
A. M., and the noise only ceased after the 
air was filled with ashes ; when they cleared 
off the noise began again. The sound of 
this explosion does not appear to have 
been generally noted at distant places as 
exceeding the reports which had puzzled 
the inhabitants for many hours previously. 
Conjectures as to the cause of the strange 
thunderings were various. At Carimon, 
Java, 355 miles distant, native boats were 
despatched to assist an imaginary vessel 
in distress; at Acheen, 1,073 miles dis- 
tant, it was supposed that a fort was being 
attacked, and the troops were put under 
arms ; at Singapore, 512 miles, two steam- 
ers were sent to look out for a vessel in 
distress; at Penang, 868 miles, the sounds 
were supposed to be a salute from an 
American corvette; at Elopura, 1,210 
miles, it seemed as if heavy guns were 
being fired at a distance of not more than 
four or five miles away ; at Manila, Luzon, 
1,804 miles, preparations were made to 





render assistaace to a supposed vessel in 
distress; at Timor, 1,351 miles, a govern- 
ment steamer was despatched to ascertain 
the cause; at Dorey, New Guinea, 2,014 
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miles, sounds were heard like distant can- 
nonading ; at Perth, 1,902 miles, and other 
places in western Australia, sounds like 
guns firing were heard; in South Aus- 
tralia, at places over two thousand miles 
distant, sounds like the blasting of a rock 
were heard; at many places in Ceylon, 
nearly two thousand miles, and at the 
Andaman Islands, sounds as of a vessel 
in distress or of blasting were frequent ; 
also at Diego Garcia, 2,267 miles, and 
Rodriguez, 2,968 miles. Never before 
have sounds been known to reach any 
distance approaching three thousand or 
even two thousand miles, and the area 
covered by audible vibrations probably 
fairly represents the measure of intensity 
of the explosions. That area exceeded 
twice the surface of Europe. 

The smaller vibrations in the vast con- 
cussions which reverberated above Kra- 
katoa, being the only waves which would 
sensibly affect the ear, encountered so 
dense and wide a cloud of pumice, dust, 
and ashes in the air beneath that they 
were largely stopped and softened, and 
the detonations in the neighborhood of 
the volcano were thus rendered bearable, 
and, it seems, even less appalling than at 
greater distances. A similar dulling of 
sound has been observed during thick 


snowstorms, and must be partially due to 
the multiplied reflection and absorption, 
involved in the passage from gas to solid, 
and solid to gas, through a heterogeneous 


mixture. Tyndall, in experiments made 
off the South Foreland and in the Alps, 
was unable to discover any enfeeblement 
of sound during storms of rain, hail, and 
snow ; indeed, the effect of a heavy shower 
of rain was to increase audibility.* This 
unexpected result was attributed by him 
to the condensation of water, which, in 
the state of vapor so mixed with air as 
to form non-homogeneous parcels, acted 
powerfully in wasting sound. Under the 
action of a strong sun prior to the rain 
the air had been in this flocculent condi- 
tion, but the descent of a shower restored 
in part the homogeneity of the atmosphere 
and augmented its transmissive power. 
With regard to fog, a similar effect fol- 
lows from the condensation of vapor into 
visible particles, These appear to have 
“no more influence upon the waves of 
sound than the suspended particles stirred 
up over the banks of Newfoundland have 
upon the waves of the Atlantic.”” There 
can be no doubt, however, that, other 


* On the Atmosphere as a Vehicle of Sound, Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1874. 
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things being equal, the passage of sound 
must be more or less stopped by inter- 
posed solid or liquid surfaces. A belt of 
trees such as oaks or pines will give an 
echo almost as sharply as a wall, and the 
noise of a train in passing by dense foli- 
age is converted into a rushing sound of 
higher pitch, through the breaking up of 
large waves into smaller ones by number- 
less closely following reflections from the 
leaves successively encountered. Ifleaves 
reflect so much sound from a narrow strip 
of coppice, the effect of miles of air packed 
with scoriz fine and coarse must be con- 
siderable; moreover, the variations in 
temperature and humidity would be quite 
abnormally great where hot ashes were 
raining through the cold upper strata, and 
the whole air near the volcano was in vio- 
lent commotion. These variations proba- 
bly constituted the chief obstacle to the 
propagation of sound downwards near the 
volcano. As a matter of fact the ex- 
plosions were not much noticed in the 
neighborhood of Krakatoa soon after 
10 A.M.—that is, just after the great par- 
oxysm—although they were heard for 
some hours later at greater distances. 

The quantity of foreign matter in the 
air on the twenty-seventh may be realized 
when we hear of the mud, which succeeded 
a heavy fall of pumice, accumulating on 
the deck of the G. G. Loudoun at the 
rate of six inches in ten minutes, of dust 
reaching a depth of seven inches on board 
a vessel three hundred and seventy miles 
distant, and of a vast area of the ocean 
being thickly covered with pumice, suffi- 
cient in some parts to impede naviga- 
tion. On board the Sir R. Sale pumice 
stones are reported to have fallen of the 
size of a pumpkin, and the crews of sev- 
eral vessels were employed for hours in 
shovelling the sand from their decks. 

The sounds which thus called forth won- 
dering inquiries over one-fourteenth of 
the entire surface of the globe within four 
hours of their emission, were, in fact, an- 
nouncing, not the “salute of a corvette,” 
but the blowing to pieces of a mountain 
by the hidden artillery of nature. 

The expulsion of two-thirds of the Kra- 
katoa mountain has left a magnificent 
section of the volcano by which to study 
its internal structure. Two drawings, re- 
produced from Verbeek’s atlas, accom- 
pany Professor Judd’s article in the volume 
issued by the Royal Society. An exami- 
nation of the remaining solid portion of 
Krakatoa, and of the ejecta which have 
been collected from various places, has 
led this author to a theory of volcanic 
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action differing considerably from the 
views formerly held by geologists. Both 
the older and more recent lavas have been 
subjectea to careful microscopic study, 
and the results have thrown much light 
on the history of this mountain and of 
volcanic action in general. The ultimate 
chemical composition of recent lavas and 
the nature of certain crystals in them indi- 
cate the re-fusion of earlier lavas before 
ejection. But in the eruption of 1883, 
from May 20 to the final paroxysm, it is 
calculated by Verbeek that at least ninety- 
five per cent. of the materials thrown out 
consisted of pumice and dust, and not more 
than five per cent. of compact lava and of 
fragments torn from the side of the vent. 
This opinion is qualified by the English 
theory of re-fusion, The lava of 1883 pre- 
sented itself in two different forms, porphy- 
ritic pitch and porphyritic obsidian. In 
each of these, crystalline elements consti- 
tute only about ten per cent. of the whole 
bulk. ‘The obsidian has been found to be 
possessed of very remarkable properties, 
which, in the opinion of the author, go far 
to explain both the energy of volcanic 
action and the celestial appearances which 
astonished the world in 1883. This min- 
eral, which in thin sections is almost 
colorless, has a strikingly vitreous lustre, 


is easily fused in a gas-flame, and during 
fusion bubbles and swells up into caull- 


flower-like masses which will float on 
water. The masses in appearance and 
structure exactly resemble the pumice 
ejected from Krakatoa. After fusion they 
are found to have lost from one to six per 
cent. of their weight. In examining the 
common pumice of Krakatoa it was found 
to have undergone a dilatation to five and 
a half times its original bulk, although 
something like one-tenth of the original 
lava_ consisted of undilatable crystals 
which remained to weight the mass. The 
obsidian or glassy rock has only to be 
heated in order to give off its volatile in- 
gredients; these, like carbonic acid in 
dough, swell out the mass to five or six 
times its former bulk, and the melting 
glass is thus converted into true pumice, 
penetrated throughout with the vesicles 
produced by the escape of its original 
gaseous constituents. It seems probable 
that the water and volatile substances 
given off by such rocks at a white heat 
were in actual combination, and caused the 
rock to be fusible at comparatively low 
temperatures. The pumice of Krakatoa 
exhibits plates and threads of glass drawn 
out to the smallest dimensions visible un- 
der the microscope. The rapidity with 
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which it cooled is shown by its extreme 
brittleness and by the depolarization of 
light. 

eT he volcanic dust consisted chiefly of 
this pumice reduced to the finest powder 
by being carried up by the gases escaping 
from the interior with explosive violence, 
and by the grinding together in the air of 
fragments rendered brittle by intense 
strain. The heaviest particles would fall 
near the volcano, the very light and friable 
glassy dust would be carried to great dis- 
tances. This dust would be composed of 
the ultra-microscopical, the elongated, and 
the very thin particles, and being less 
basic in composition would be the most 
transparent. Much of it must certainly 
have been carried by upper currents to 
distant parts of the world, and have 
reached the earth after long wanderings ; 
but the sediments found in rain-gauges 
and on snow give no evidence by which 
such extremely minute and perhaps chiefly 
ultra-microscopic dust could be recog- 
nized. 

The process by which this great erup- 
tion was brought about is considered to 
be typical of the physical action of volca- 
noes all over the world. Sea and surface 
water obtain access to the vent or to the 
heated rocks below it, and if brought sud- 
denly into contact may give rise, by the 
development of steam, to earthquakes or 
eruptions of moderate strength, but it is 
to the slow percolation of water into rocks 
in acertain condition that the author at- 
tributes the principal part in cataclysmal 
outbreaks. The water combines with the 
material of the rock, and by this combina- 
tion the melting-point of the rock is re- 
duced ; it only requires the subjection of 
the hydrated compound to such heat as 
would be supplied by the anhydrous lavas 
in a fluid condition to disengage steam and 
other gases in enormous quantities, and to 
produce outbursts proportionate to the 
pressure and the strength of the enclosing 
walls. If, while this process is going on, 
water in large quantities gains access to 
the surface of the heated mass, solidifi- 
cation might take place and the escape 
of gases through the crater would be tem 
porarily checked. When at last the accu- 
mulated force bursts the newly formed 
crust, this and other obstacles would be 
speedily removed by the tremendous vio- 
lence of the blast, and the sides of the 
crater might either be blown away or fall 
into the seething lava. Such appears to 
have been the working of the final and 
self-destructive eruption of Krakatoa. The 
objection that water could not percolate te 
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great depths, owing to the upward press- 
ure of steam already formed, is met by 
recent experiments which show that the 
capillary action continues in spite of such 
pressure. 

But, as if to confound the most ingenious 
explanation of terrestrial volcanoes, the 
moon looks down in scorn at the minute 
cones and craters of earth, and seems to 
declare in plain language that her mighty 
array of huge volcanic mountains, her 
hundreds of extinct Etnas, built them- 
selves up in fire and fury without the aid 
of any water at all. There are craters 
fifteen times as large as the largest on our 
globe ; there is the whole surface studded 
with cones as large as Vesuvius, a piled 
record of eruptions of tremendous force, 
and of internal energy so great that enor- 
mous circles, representing the walls of 
craters, overlap each other, and cracks 
extend for hundreds of miles from the 
volcanic centres. It is true that the 
largest circular walls on the moon’s sur- 
face have been supposed to have been 
formed, not in the manner of the sides of 
terrestrial volcanoes, but by the sinking of 
the area within them; but the difficulties 
of this supposition have not been over- 
come. The abundance and size of craters 
testify to an effectual power of lunar vol- 


canic action greatly exceeding anything 
with which we are familiar on the earth, 
but it must be borne in mind that, the 
force of gravity on the moon being only 
one-sixth of that of the earth, the height 
to which rocky matter would be thrown 
would be six times as great, and the crater 


walls proportionately extensive. More- 
over, the ancient crust of the earth, de- 
nuded of its stratified and earthy deposits, 
would exhibit some very large crater 
rings, many being now well known, and 
fissures hundreds of miles long seem to 
correspond with the far more conspicuous 
cracks and bright lines of the moon. Vast 
lakes of lava, too, seem to have extended 
over hundreds of square miles in Europe 
and America, as a consequence not of vio- 
lent eruption, but of quiet extrusion. Pos- 
sibly these deposits may resemble the 
so-called “seas” onthe moon. There can 
be no doubt that most of the volcanoes of 
the earth are arranged on certain lines of 
weakness, but the pressure of solidified 
matter being much greater than on the 
moon, eruptive action has been more con- 
fined to particular areas. It is surprising 
to find that an ancient Krakatoa has been 
traced which might be compared with 
many of the rather large lunar craters, 
having a circumference of something like 
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twenty-five miles, and a height of ten or 
twelve thousand feet. Some great out- 
burst, far exceeding that of 1883, seems, 
at a remote period, to have eviscerated 
the whole volcano, and left only a basal 
wreck, of which one portion was the recent 
Krakatoa. We can hardly accept either 
the “steam-engine ” theory of some vul- 
canologists, or the hydrated-lava theory 
of Professor Judd, without admitting the 
former existence on the moon of a large 
volume of water. It is improbable that 
the chief agency of paroxysmal eruptions 
differed in the two cases. In each of the 
two globes the expansion of fluid rock in 
the process of cooling would bring to bear 
an enormous pressure, resulting in out- 
wellings of lava, and violent eruptions 
would be accounted for by the develop- 
ment of steam on a large scale. That 
communication frequently exists between 
reservoirs of molten rock at great distances 
from each other on lines of fissure appears 
to be certain. Heated rocks which have 
long been subject to the hydration and 
aeration of infiltrated water would prob- 
ably occupy more space in a solid than in 
a pasty or liquid condition, and would 
melt, as Professor Judd points out, at a 
lower temperature. Solid iron and solid 
bismuth will float on the melted metals, 
and solid lava floats on the liquid lake of a 
crater.* Itis true that the contraction by 
cooling of the solidified part of the globe 
works in the opposite direction ; but while 
this process is fairly regular and even, 
solidification may take place unequally, 
rapidly, and by local causes such as cool- 
ing by extensive aqueous percolation. 
Another cause of periodic increases of 
pressure would be the shrinkage of the 
earth's crust upon the cooling interior, the 
percolation of water through fissures, and 
the closure of these fissures by changes 
of level, so that steam developed at some 
miles below the surface would force the 
fluid lava through the nearest volcanic 
vent. The apparent objection, however, 
to Professor Judd’s theory, arising from a 
consideration of the non-aqueous surface 
of the moon, is disposed of if we admit, 
what seems not at all improbable, that the 
water previously existing in the moon in a 
free state has been entirely absorbed by 
the rocky substance. The intermittent 
character of most eruptions, their sudden 
violence, and the nature of the matter 
ejected are very well explained by the 
new theory; problems at least as difficult 
remain for solution. 


* Nasmyth, The Moon. 
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The destruction caused by ashes and 
stones was slight in comparison with that 
which was brought about by sea-waves. 
These waves seemed to have started at 
the same time as the heaviest air-waves, 
and to have been connected with the 
culminating explosions. By successive 
waves, the largest of which occurred soon 
after ten o’clock, the towns of Anjer, 
Telokbetong, Tyringin, Merak, and many 
villages, were swept away. The height of 
the great wave was about one hundred 
feet at Merak, about eighty feet at Katin- 
bang, seventy-two feet at Telokbetong, 
where the man-of-war Berouw was carried 
nearly two miles inland up the valley, and 
left about thirty feet above the level of the 
sea. The actual height of the wave be- 
fore reaching the shore appears to have 
been about fifty feet. The travels of the 
principal sea-waves, and many details re- 
specting them, are given with great elab- 
oration by Captain Wharton. Eastwards 
of Krakatoa, the water is not deep, the 
narrow channel opens into the Java Sea, 
encumbered with reefs and shoals, and 
hemmed in by numerous islands. On the 
west, the water is clear of such obstruc- 
tions. Consequently, at Sourabaya, four 


hundred and forty miles east of Krakatoa, 
a maximum rise of only ten inches was 
noted, and at Singapore and Hong Kong 


no disturbance was remarked, while 
towards the west the wave was propagated 
to greater distances than have hitherto 
been recorded of any such disturbance. 
Tide-gauges on the coast of India re- 
corded waves of a varying height accord- 
ing to local conditions. At Karachi the 
height was twelve inches; near Calcutta, 
on the river, three inches; at Batticaloa 
and other places in Ceylon a rise of eight 
feet was noticed, representing probably a 
short wave superposed on one of the large 
ones. The waves were observed at Mau- 
ritius, and lasted for several hours, creat- 
ing considerable commotion, and driving 
coasters from their anchorage. They were 
also conspicuous at Rodriguez and the 
Seychelles. At Port Alfred, in South 
Africa, the rise of the sea was one foot 
four inches, and at Table Bay eighteen 
inches ; even at Orange Bay, Cape Horn, 
one of the waves was as high as seven 
inches. The coasts of France give indi- 
cations of the arrival of several waves in 
succession, and at Havre, a distance of 
ten thousand seven hundred and eighty 
miles, undulations up to one inch are 
taken to represent the same disturbance. 

The seismic flows and ebbs which thus 
covered a very large part of the globe 
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were composed of long undulations, with 
periods of over an hour, and of shorter 
superposed irregular waves at brief inter- 
vals. The rate of propagation was in all 
cases less than theory would demand for 
the supposed depth of water. The aver- 
age speed seems to have been something 
between three hundred and thirty and 
three hundred and eighty miles per hour, 
The mean depths deduced by the usual 
formula from this speed are less than 
those given by actual soundings. The 
cause of this discrepancy is not clear; but 
if the tide-gauges can be relied upon, and 
the disturbances recorded are due to iden- 
tical original waves, it seems probable that 
submarine elevations and ridges, hitherto 
unknown, retarded the progress of the dis- 
turbance. The period of the long wave 
was originally about two hours, but at 
distant stations, such as Orange Bay and 
the ports of the English Channel, the pe- 
riod seems to have been reduced to about 
one-fourth, and throughout the course of 
the undulations its original character ap- 
pears to have undergone considerable 
modification. The cause of an undulation 
with a period of two hours remains a mys- 
tery, but of the correspondence between 
the water and air waves in point of time 
at starting there can be no question. An 
upheaval of the sea bottom must have been 
very slow to account for the length of the 
wave ; no earthquake was observed, and 
the evidence generally is against earth 
disturbance as a cause. The author of 
the geological section observes that the 
bulk of the fragments thrown out during 
the explosions must have fallen into the 
sea, and by their impact, almost coincid- 
ing with the violent evisceration of the 
crater, must have contributed to the rush 
of the destructive waves, and Captain 
Wharton calculates that a fiftieth part of 
the missing mass of Krakatoa, which was 
estimated to be at least 200,000,000,000 
cubic feet, would, by dropping suddenly 
into the water, forma wave circle of one 
hundred miles in circumference, twenty 
feet high, and three hundred and fifty feet 
wide. But this is clearly totally inade- 
quate to account for the long wave, and 
he therefore believes that the destructive 
waves in the Strait of Sunda were mainly 
due to masses falling into the sea, or to 
sudden explosions under the sea, but that 
the long wave recorded by distant tide- 
gauges had its origin in upheaval of the 
bottom. No consideration appears to have 
been given in any part of the report to a 
possible cause of some portion of the sea 
disturbance in the great barometric alter- 
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nations in the air caused by the principal 
explosions. Already, on August 26, ba- 
rometers were observed to fall nearly an 
inch at short intervals at about two hun- 
dred and forty miles from the valcano, 
and at a distance of about eleven hundred 
miles a fall and rise of .3 of an inch oc- 
curred in half an hour. The movements 
of pressure on the twenty-seventh must 
have been much greater. Like the great 
sea-wave, the barometric disturbance 
caused by the explosion of Io A.M. ex- 
tended over a period of nearly two hours, 
beginning with a rapid rise, passing to a 
deep depression and other less conspicu- 
ous alternations. 

Although we do not find in the report 
any barometric observation in the neigh- 
borhood of the volcano during the passage 
of this great air-wave, we have the strong- 
est evidence of an undulation of unique 
magnitude in the record of barometers all 
over the world, and in the tracing of the 
pencil of the Batavia gasometer, which 
was carried beyond the scale. If any 
recording instrument had existed in close 
proximity to the island, the probability is 
that a rise and fall of several inches would 
have been indicated between Io A.M. and 
noon, and this would entail a change of 
several feet in the level of the sea, for the 
air-wave was long enough to allow of a 
large movement of water following varia- 
tions of pressure. The researches of Sir 
W. Thomson and Mr. G. H. Darwin lead 
to the inference that the earth is not only 
solid throughout, but possesses at least 
the rigidity of an equal bulk of steel. 
Yet an increase in atmospheric pressure 
of only one inch is calculated to cause a 
sinking of several inches in the area of 
the earth’s surface over which it extends. 
On the waters of the sea, and especially in 
confined channels, such a difference of 
pressure must lead to a dangerous dis- 
turbance. The great rise in air pressure 
which undoubtedly took place above Kra- 
katoa at the time of the ten o’clock explo- 
sion - | have been due both to an actual 
wave of compression, of the nature of a 
sound-wave, and to the enormous quantity 
of gases and vapors projected to an im- 
mense height, and taking a considerable 
time to spread over the surrounding space. 
The increased pressure of the atmosphere 
on the sea in the Strait of Sunda would, 
in effect, combine with the falling matter 
to produce an outrush in all directions, 
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more information is needed on several 
points; for instance, the approximate 
actual rises and falls of the barometer in 
parts of an inch at different places, a 
statement as to the number of minutes 
during which the reading was above or 
below the mean in each wave, an explana- 
tion of the apparently nearly equal baro- 
metric oscillations at places near and far, 
particulars of the effects, at the time erro- 
neously ascribed to earthquakes, of the 
air-vibrations in Java and Sumatra, and a 
theoretical value for the amplitude and 
density of the air-wave near its source, 
calculated from the barometric indications 
atlong distances. But the plain story of 
the progress of this wonderful wave, and 
the elaborate diagrams, beautiful and in- 
teresting in themselves, which illustrate 
the section, undoubtedly form one of the 
most valuable contributions in the whole 
inquiry. Never before has so vast an 
atmospheric disturbance been recorded by 
the barometers of the world; never, we 
believe we may add, have the diurnal 
tracings been thought of as likely to be 
sought for in connection with the activity 
of a distant volcano, They have emerged 
from their quiet recesses with one accord 
to bear testimony to the truth of a scarcely 
credible tale. From forty-seven stations, 
fairly representing the whole civilized 
world, we learn that the wave spread ont 
from Krakatoa as a centre, expanding in 
a circular form till half round the globe, 
concentrated again towards the Antipodes, 
whence it started afresh and travelled 
back to Krakatoa, occupying in the double 
journey thirty-six hours, rebounded, and 
set off again on the same revolution, and 
repeated the movement at least three 
times sufficiently strongly to be recorded. 
At some stations no less than seven pas- 
sages, going and returning, are indicated 
by the diagrams. The whole process was 
almost exactly similar to the alternate ex- 
pansions and contractions of a wave of 
water caused by dropping a stone at the 
centre of a circular pool. Certainly, with- 
out the most general and impassive testi- 
mony in its favor, the startling induction 
represented with calm precision in these 
four fascinating plates would have been 
contemptuously rejected. But the sensi- 
tive paper of the barograms has no theo- 
ries and no prepossessions, no personal 
equation and no love of the marvellous, 
no credulity, and, above all, no incredulity. 


and it must have been many minutes, as | Ina matter of human observation, nothing 


shown by the barograms, before the wave 
of rarefaction ensued. These long air- 


| stands so much in the way of progress as 
| the indolent habit of explaining the new 


waves are not easily understood, and! and unknown by the old and familiar, the 
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unreadiness to derive new ideas from new 
facts; and a quick imagination, though 
sometimes mistaken, proves itself more 
productive in the end than the mind 
which either rejects the fact for its nov- 
elty, or insists on saddling it uncomfort- 
ably on an old hypothesis. But the safe 
groundwork of facts always repays close 
attention. All through this inquiry we 
are reminded of the large results to be 
obtained by small but accurate instru- 
ments, and by a few careful measurements, 
rather than by numerous casual observa- 
tions. From the barograms, then, we 
have tidings of atmospheric movements 
comparable to gigantic waves of sound, 
starting from a small area and encompass- 
ing the globe, not only once, but several 
times in succession, completing each 
circuit in about thirty-six hours. The 
mean speed of propagation was about 
seven hundred miles an hour, which is 
less, by twenty-three miles, than the 
velocity of sound at zero Fahrenheit; the 
velocity, in fact, seems to have corre- 
sponded to that of sound in air at twenty 
or thirty degrees below zero. No expla- 
nation is given of this deficiency. It is 
believed, though perhaps not established, 
that the rate of propagation of sound 
diminishes with diminishing intensity, and 
since this air-wave must have become 
very greatly reduced in its circuit of the 
earth, we should find that a longer time 
was occupied in the second and third 
circuits than in the first. The diminution 
actually occurred; the rate for the first 
passage in one direction was 10°23° per 
hour, for the last passage 9°77° per hour, 
and in the other direction 10°47° to 10°27° 
respectively. But, considering the wave 
as a sonorous vibration of great intensity, 
it is remarkable that the rate to distances 
of two or three thousand miles in the 
tropics, where high temperature would 
favor rapidity of advance, did not much 
exceed the rate to much greater distances 
and to places in higher latitudes. One 
other factor would tend to increase veloc- 
ity. Low notes are supposed to travel 
faster than high notes, and this wave 
might be considered as of a note far below 
the range of hearing. Yet its maximum 
rate was only slightly above that of sound 
in air at zero Fahrenheit. 

One result revealed by the tables seems 
especially noteworthy, the difference of 
the velocities of the waves which travelled 
with and against the direction of the 
earth’s rotation, amounting to about twen- 
ty-eight miles an hour; this is accounted 
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the paths of the waves which passed over 
the majority of the stations being on the 
whole westerly. A current of fourteen 
miles an hour would, it is stated, cause a 
corresponding acceleration, or retardation, 
in the wave, according as the wave were 
advancing with or against it, resulting in 
the observed difference of twenty-eight 
miles. From Krakatoa to Mauritius the 
rate of the wave was comparatively unaf- 
fected; in the opposite direction from 
east to west round the earth to Loanda on 
the west coast of Africa it was retarded. 
Speaking generally, in the extra tropics 
the wave from west to east was accelerated, 
that from east to west retarded, while 
within the tropics the eastward passage 
was retarded. So far as can be gathered 
therefore from the data, a general move- 
ment of the air within the tropics from 
east to west may be inferred, and without 
the tropics from west to east. Those 
waves which passed near the north and 
south poles give unaccountable results, 
for the direct wave from Krakatoa vié 
the north pole does not seem to have 
been sensibly retarded by the low tem- 
perature, and the velocity of that which 
passed close to the south pole was only 
very decidedly reduced after the first pas- 
sage, and in the next circuit was greatly 
increased. The barometer curves of forty 
stations, mostly European, are given ona 
much reduced scale, and copies of baro- 
grams from eight selected stations show 
the character of the first four oscillations ; 
elaborate tables showing the intervals be- 
tween successive waves are appended. 

The pressure-gauge from the Batavia 
gasworks supplies an interesting narrative 
of the various air-waves passing over the 
town on August 26 and 27; this is repro- 
duced both in M. Verbeek’s and in the 
English report. Very strong outbursts 
appear to have taken place about 5 P.M. 
on August 26, and from midnight to Io 
A.M. on the twenty-severth, the hour of the 
culminating explosion which so far ex- 
ceeded all the rest and drove the pencil 
against the stops of thescale. The differ- 
ences of pressure within a short space of 
time exceeded 04 in. of mercury, if we 
correctly read the diagram. But the ac- 
companying detonation does not seem to 
have corresponded in excessive intensity 
with the amplitude of the wave on which 
it was borne. 

The immediate consequences of the 
great explosion were that a wave fifty feet 
high and of great breadth swept along the 


| strait and with diminishing height trav- 
for by the direction of the winds along | 


ersed the Southern Ocean; the sea for 
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hundreds of miles was covered with 
masses of pumice descended from the 
darkened sky, an air-wave of unexampled 
grandeur was circling round the globe, 
impenetrable darkness extended for scores 
of miles in many directions, ashes and 
dust fell in great quantities on ships hun- 
dreds of miles distant, and within a circle 
of two thousand miles people of many na- 
tions and languages were unsuccessfully 
puzzling at the riddle of strange noises. 
This was not all. Not only were earth 
and sea disturbed and the air darkened 
near the Sunda Strait, but on the same day 
the blue sky was almost covered with a 
thin white mantle a thousand miles and 
more westwards, and the sun himself was 
almost extinguished, struggling through 
the mist either like a dull red lamp or a 
ball of fire, or like a weak moon, or, as at 
Batavia, emerging from the dust-cloud 
transformed to green. The rapidity of 
these events is surprising. Within twenty- 
four hours of the explosion strangely col- 
ored suns were seen at enormous distances, 
up to two thousand miles, at such widely 
sundered places as Labuan, Ceylon, and 
Diego Garcia. The Ceylon observation 
indeed is open to question, being a native 
report from the northern part of the island, 
and referring to sunrise of the twenty- 
seventh, that is before the major eruption 
occurred, and unsupported by further testi- 
mony from Ceylon and India. It appears 
certain that already on the twenty-sixth 
vessels one thousand miles westwards of 
Java experienced some very singular phe- 
nomena, showing the passage overhead of 
a broad stream of dust from the eruptions 
of that day, and we may fairly infer that 
some of the heavier matter composing that 
dust-cloud fell into a strong southerly wind 
blowing towards the coast of Ceylon and 
traversed the distance of about eleven 
hundred miles in about twenty hours. 
Thus the Ceylon observation, and perhaps 
Captain Vereker’s near Labuan as well, 
would refer to cloud-streams of dust and 
steam, of no great magnitude, the one 
filtered out from a current going rapidly 
westwards, and the other carried by the 
S.W. monsoon towards Japan. The early 
arrival (twenty-eighth) in Japan of matter 
causing a coppery sun would be similarly 
due to the S.W. monsoon bearing the 
products of the twenty-sixth. 

The mass of the powdery matter thrown 
out by the explosion of the twenty-seventh 
seems to have spread out at such an enor- 
mous altitude that the finer particles were 
forthwith conveyed by a full fair easterly 
gale steadily and without pause on a great 
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circle of the globe. This lofty, unresting 
hurricane has been hitherto unsuspected. 
No means of ascertaining the winds of 
inaccessible altitudes in the tropics had 
been devised by human ingenuity. Noth- 
ing but a great natural experiment such as 
Jules Verne would have hardly dared to 
dream of would have disclosed the circula- 
tion of the upper atmosphere over the 
greater part of the world, and the disclos- 
ure has been made by particles on which, 
till lately, the “eternal hills” reposed or 
floated. 

The principal celestial phenomena in 
the Indian Ocean from August 27 to 30 
were a peculiar soft haze, a very strange 
appearance of the sun, and a wonderful 
red glow long before sunrise and after 
sunset. The general list of first appear- 
ances gives, as far as possible, the words 
of observers used at the time, and we thus 
get a very interesting impression both of 
the various features of the phenomena and 
of the way in which they struck various 
minds. The captain of the Barbarossa, 
nearly one thousand miles from Krakatoa, 
saw the “whole sky of a peculiar red, like 
bright polished copper,” and this color sud- 
denly changed to uniform grey. This ap- 
pearance was followed by “ frequent, but 
strikingly short, thunder,” in reality, the 
noise of the eruptions of the night of the 
twenty-sixth. The same evening, still fur- 
ther west, the sky was “all of a flare.” 
On the twenty-eighth, at twelve hundred 
miles due west of the volcano, “the sk 
was very hazy, and a fine white powder fell 
in a constant shower like snow, covering 
the whole ship.” Many other ships had 
similar experiences. The sun was nearly 
obscured by a pale yellowish haze on the 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth. At about eigh- 
teen hundred miles west a quantity of 
light dust, like Portland cement, fell at the 
same time. So late as September 8 a de- 
posit of sand occurred on board the Scotia 
in 10° N. 53° E.; at the same time a par- 
tial halo formed round the sun, and the 
moon was green before setting; on the 
following morning the sun was green, and 
the sky for several days was covered with 
haze. In the Atlantic, at St. Helena, on 
August 30, a red light like a distant fire 
surprised one of the inhabitants at 4 A.M., 
and on the same day a remarkable glare 
and leaden sky were noticed in other parts 
of the Atlantic within the tropics. On 
the following day, so far as 13° 30° N.31° 
20° W., a “curious electric-light appear- 
ance” and other phenomena were noted ; 
and near the equator the sun was like 
copper, with a metallic haze over the sky. 
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On September 2, at 18° S. of the equator, 
the sun was like polished lead, and the 
whole sky grey, and on the same day the 
whole of the northern part of South Amer- 
ica was astonished with blue suns, or red 
skies. These phenomena continued their 
rapid course westwards, and by September 
7 seem to have covered nearly the whole 
of the Pacific within the same latitudes. 
On September g and Io green and blue 
suns were observed over nearly the whole 
of India; the dust cloud was already well 
advanced on its second circuit of the globe. 
On the twenty-second the green suns re- 
turned in force to India; the stream of 
matter was now on its third circuit, and 
can be traced to the western Atlantic on 
September 28; after this, its increasing 
tenuity prevented further observations 
definite enough to be used in the tables 
of velocity. During the whole of its rapid 
and wonderfully even revolution round the 
earth, the great cloud was extending itself 
less conspicuously towards the north and 
south, and many scattered observations in 
the temperate zones afford evidence that 
the sifting out of heavier particles contin- 
ued without interruption, and that these, 
in sufficient quantity to produce moderate 
afterglow, were carried by the anti-trades 
and other elevated currents to great dis- 
tances. During October the spread of 
the immense stratum of particles of ex- 
treme tenuity which gave rise to most of 
the phenomena was slow and gradual. 
There are many indications, and the au- 
thors conclude that they represent the 
fact, that while a continuous current, with 
a speed of between seventy-two and eighty- 
three miles an hour, prevails between 16° 
N. and 16° S., and probably somewhat 
beyond these limits, the circulatien be- 
comes less rapid towards north and south, 
and at some latitudes not very far from 
35° becomes converted into a flow from 
S.W. and N.W.,, and in still higher lati- 
tudes to a direction from nearly W. 
These directions are understood to apply 
to altitudes of about one hundred thousand 
feet at the equator, and sixty to ninety 
thousand feet in the temperate zones. 
The arguments by which the height of 
the glow stratum has been calculated are 
most elaborate, and, from an exhaustive 
analysis of many observations, it is stated 
that the altitude progressively diminished 
from one hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand feet in August to about sixty-four 
thousand feet in the following January. 
The width of the particles which caused 
the corona known as Bishop’s ring, after 
its first observer, is found to be about 
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zeszz Of an inch in average diameter, and 
since most of the particles were probably 
thin plates, their thickness would be very 
much less. Froma formula given in 1851 
by Professor Stokes, relating to the vis- 
cosity of the air, we find that such particles 
would take more than two years to fall 
fifty thousand feet, so that at the end of 
that time they would still be above the 
ordinary level of cirrus. This estimate 
applies to the smaller particles; those 
which were most effective in the sunset 
glows may have been larger, and may 
have reached the lower atmosphere within 
a year. It is surprising to find that, theo- 
retically, the rarity of the atmosphere at 
such a height as twenty miles would little 
affect the rate of fall of very small parti- 
cles, such as those of which smoke con- 
sists. 

The twilight skies in northern latitudes 
in November and December, 1883, were 
grand in the extreme, and in the southern 
hemisphere they were similar in every de- 
tail. From New Caledonia we hear of a 


western sky after sunset 


like white hot steel, with an exquisite green 
eastward. At7 P.M., or a little after, nearly 
the entire western half of the horizon has 
changed to a fiery crimson; as time goes on, 
the northern and southern areas lose their 
glory, and the greys of night contract from 
the northern end first most rapidly; the east 
is of the normal grey. The south now closes 
in, and presently, about 8 P.M., there is only a 
glare in the sky, just over the sun’s path, as 
of a distant conflagration, till the fire in the 
west dies out. I have been attempting to de- 
scribe one of our cloudless evenings, of which 
we have had only too many, having just come 
through a fearful drought that has lasted all 
this while; but who shall paint the glory of the 
heavens when flecked with clouds? burnished 
gold, copper, brass, silver, such as Turner in 
his wildest dreams never saw, and of such 
fantastic forms! 


At Worcester in England the twilight 
scenery was remarked on as follows in 
December : — 


On the sth inst. the southern heavens were 
resplendent with the richest and most brilliant 
colors, to attempt the description of which 
would be somewhat puzzling. It seems as if 
of late the grandest displays occur before sun- 
rise. The afternoon effects were remarkable 
less for richness of coloration than for the 
lustre of the light which arose in the west after 
sunset, and for the predominance over the 
whole sky of opalescent white colors. The 
reflection of the light on church towers and 
buildings brought the architecture in strong 
and startling relief; there was, however, at 
4.1§ a colorless display, and on this occasion 
the moon for a short time was again changed 
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to a hue of emerald green. On December 15 
the sunrise was of a most impressive charac- 
ter. . . . The room in which the observations 
were made had two windows, one facing east 
and the other south, and the marvellous spec- 
tacle was witnessed of a flood of crimson glare 
filling the east window, while through the 
south window poured a volume of green light. 


At half past five in the morning of No- 
vember 30, that is, two hours before sun- 
rise, persons crossing London Bridge 
were startled by a red glare in the eastern 


sky, and attributed it to a great fire in the. 


City. Three days earlier the fire-engines 
had been called out in the morning at 
Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, and in the 
evening at New Haven, Connecticut; and 
on November 28 in Austria the red glow 
in the darkness was also attributed to a 
conflagration. These alarms fixed very 
well the time of the first appearance of 
the grand displays. On November 30 a 
correspondent telegraphed from Rome : — 


Yesterday evening the population of Rome 
was struck with admiration, mingled with awe, 
at the sight of asplendid phenomenon. From 
fifteen minutes after sunset until more than an 
hour later the north-western hemisphere was 
tinged with crimson, gradually increasing in 
intensity until it had the appearance of the 
reflection of an extensive conflagration in front 
of which the tower of the castle of St. Angelo, 
the cupola of St. Peter’s, and the outline of 
Monte Mario, as seen from the Poncio, stood 
out in prominent relief. Immediately above 
the horizon there was a broad belt of orange 
red, and above that another of green, sur- 
mounted by the crimson glare of the aurora. 
The sky of the eastern hemisphere presented 
a uniform sea-green tint. The phenomenon 
was repeated again this morning and again 
this evening. 


Professor Riccd describes the sunset 
on December 3 at Palermo: — 


The sky is bright yellowish pink and bronze 
color at 4.45 P.M.; higher up it is rose color, 
dividing into shafts of an intense purple, 
separated by spaces of violet; this very bril- 
liant light extended to the zenith and strongly 
illuminated the city and environs, which as- 
sumed a new and strange aspect; the crescent 
moon appeared greenish blue by contrast. At 
5.28 the whole sky was invaded by another 
light, uniform purple, and rather intense, 
especially towards W.; at 6.4 the purple light 
was low down, at 6.29 only a trace of reddish 
haze remained. 


Professor Riccd supplies tables of the 
weather conditions during the eruption of 
Graham’s Island in 1831, and from these 
it appears that there was a dense mist for 
several days from July 23, that red twi- 
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lights, unusually prolonged, occurred from 
August 4 to October, and that the sun was 
dim and bluish white on August 8. Ex- 
cellent plates are given illustrating the 
various phenomena. He is inclined to 
attribute the blue coloration of the sun in 
1883 to vapors produced from the volcano, 
and the red twilights to the rapid precip- 
itation of vapor on small dust, if it is ad- 
mitted that the dust could be projected to 
an adequate height, and could remain sus- 
pended for so long as three years. 

The comparison to the glare of a fire 
was made in almost every country where 
the fore-glows and after-glows appeared. 
At London, in Canada, for instance, the 
following language was used: On Novem- 
ber 22 “most extraordinary sunset, pitch 
dark in east and zenith, a blaze of red 
lurid fire in west ;” at Baltimore there was 
“an appearance of a tremendous fire along 
the horizon, and at an altitude of 40°;” 
at Victoria, British Columbia, the glows 
were most magnificent on November 23, 
“as if the country were ablaze with flame,” 
and their duration was two hours. But in 
many places, and especially in France, the 
red skies were attributed to aurora; in- 
deed, the theory of aurora was held very 
persistently. On board the Sunbeam, 
near the Canary Islands, Lady Brassey 
noted “an indescribably splendid sunset, 
sky colored purple, orange, yellow, green, 
and blue.” The colors were not only in- 
describable, but apparently incapable of 
being depicted on paper, for no artist, so 
far as we know, succeeded in representing 
an after-glow in a sky free from clouds. 
Many of the displays, if correctly repre- 
sented, would have appeared too theatri- 
cal, metallic, and unearthly; the effect 
was of too lurid and awful a nature, too 
much wanting in repose. But many, on 
the other hand, were at once too delicate 
and too magnificent for imitation. We 
may here remark, as a matter of expe- 
rience, that the neglect by the public of 
those grand natural spectacles, presented 
gratis, is quite astonishing, and that dur- 
ing one of the most striking of all the 
evening displays not one inhabitant of 
a large town on the south coast ventured 
on the beach to behold it. Everywhere 
shutters were closed at the customary 
hour, before the development of a scene 
which, if artificial, would have attracted 
thousands from distant nations, and which 
could not be expected to occur twice ina 
lifetime. 

It is said that in some parts of the world 
the sunsets are habitually beautiful. In 
Italy and Egypt the rosy after-glow of the 
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western sky in certain seasons is well 
known, but the coast of Peru and the ocean 
westward seem to surpass all other local- 
ities in their celestial scenery. Stewart 
Ellis in his voyage to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands describes them as follows :— 


We are now (15° S. 96° W.) off the coast of 
Peru, and have been delighted with the beauty 
of the sky and clouds,-which is here very 
peculiar, and I should think unrivalled in any 
part of the world. Towards evening and in 
the morning I have seen at the same time 
clouds of almost every color in different parts 
of the heavens, and of hues I never beheld 
there before; for instance, a rich and perfect 
green, amber, and carmine, while the hemi- 
sphere around the rising or setting sun has 
been one blaze of glory. Last night the tinge 
on the ocean was of a perfect blood-color, 
occasioned by the reflection of a fleecy veil of 
crimson clouds stretched over the greater part 
of the heavens; the appearance was so singu- 
lar as to cause us almost to shrink from it, as 
from something supernatural. 


Proximity to the volcanoes of the Andes, 
which are always to some degree active, 
gives this pre-eminence to the Peruvian 
twilights. 

As the rainbow appearing after a storm 
arises from the refractive power of rain- 
drops, being different for different waves 
of light, so the grand procession of rain- 


bow colors in the twilight displays of 
1883 has been attributed by some, notably 
by Professor Kiessling, to the diffraction 


of light by very minute particles. The 
authors of the optical portion of the En- 
glish report hold another view. They be- 
lieve that although diffraction through 
both the stratum of foreign matter, which 
was composed mainly of microscopic or 
ultra-microscopic pumice particles, and 
through the lower atmosphere, had much 
to do with the phenomena, the chief part 
in the brilliant glows was played by reflec- 
tion. It is shown that small transparent 
glassy particles are competent powerfully 
to reflect the sun’s rays, and that the 
height of the stratum would cause the 
reflection of the beams of the setting sun 
to take place when the intervening air, 
including the greater part of what we call 
the blue sky, had been darkened by the 
shadow of the earth. The colors reflected 
by the particles would be those which had 
traversed with least loss the length of the 
stratum through which the sun shone, and 
later in the evening, in the case of the 
after-glow, those which had traversed the 
lower air—that is, the red and orange 
parts of the spectrum. The secondary 
glow, in their opinion, was caused by re- 
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flection of the rays of the first glow, as it 
sank, viewed from the high level, on the 
horizon. It is shown that an extremely 
smail quantity of matter is sufficient to 
produce striking effects ; for instance, the 
tails of comets have been calculated to be 
of so great a tenuity, that the matter con- 
tained in a tail of one hundred million 
miles in length, and fifty thousand miles 
in diameter, would, if compressed, scarcely 
amount to a cartload. 

Professor Kiessling has succeeded in 


experimentally producing, by means of the 


formation of acloud of sulphate of am- 
monia and other fine powders chemically 
produced, in air, absorptive or rather dif- 
fractive effects on the sun’s rays, which 
may be compared to the blue and green 
suns of 1883. The color of the sun’s rays 
changed rapidly in passing though this 
cloud, from dark copper-color, through 
violet and crimson, to a brilliant azure 
blue. By experimenting under a variety 
of conditions a number of interesting 
changes of color were produced, and a 
very fair imitation of the remarkable col- 
ored rings, which were observed for nearly 
three years after the Krakatoa eruption. 
These rings, or coronz, both in their ex- 
tent and persistence, seem to have been 
new to meteorology, and it is from their 
size that we derive the best approxima- 
tion to the average size of the particles 
which composed them. The corona, 
like the haze canopy and twilight glows, 
were little, if at all, affected by weather 
conditions near the surface of the earth, 
and only required a clear atmosphere in 
order to become visible. It is interesting 
to observe that the visibility of the corone 
increased as the wonderful sunsets de- 
creased. This was owing to the gradual 
descent of the larger particles and the 
increasing homogeneity of the constitu- 
ents of the remaining cloud. 

Professor Kiessling, like the authors of 
the Royal Society report, gives maps of 
the progress of the dust cloud from August 
26 to September 30, and his general con- 
clusions are similar with regard to its 
velocity and character. 

The year 1831 was very remarkable for 
the number of its eruptions and for con- 
current phenomena, such as blue and 
green suns, dry fogs, light sufficient for 
reading at midnight, and very fine red 
twilights. A volcano had formed a new 
island in the Mediterranean in July, and 
the height of the column of dust was 
found, by the measurements of Professor 
Hoffmann and Dr. Schultz, to be about 
thirteen miles. Arago explained the pro- 
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longed twilights of 1831 by the great 
height of the dry fog and the multiple 
reflections of the sun’s rays. 

Incidentally, an eclipse of the moon in 
1885, in which the earth’s shadow was 
very much darker than usual, has been 
explained by the absorption, or reflection, 
by the layer of dust enveloping the earth, 
of the red rays which are usually refracted 
and reach the moon’s surface. The 
amount of extra matter in the air was un- 
doubtedly sufficient to interfere seriously 
with astronomical definition for one or 
two years. 

By a very complete chain of evidence, 
due in great part to the observations 
which happened to have been undertaken 
by the captains of ships for the Meteor- 
ological Office in 1883, and to the excellent 
observations of the captains of German 
vessels, the connection between the phe- 
nomena which were observed in all parts 
of the world, viz., the haze in the sky, the 
colored sun, the corone, and the twilight 
illuminations, and the derivation of all 
these from Krakatoa, is established. To 
corroborate the conclusion and extend its 
application, the authors bring forward 
evidence of the production of persistent 
dry fogs, and red _ twilights, in former 
years distinguished by great eruptions, 
and of blue suns, observed not only 
through volcanic dust clouds, but through 
the dusty atmosphere of the Loess in 
China, of the Sahara Desert, and of the 
neighborhood of stone works at East- 
bourne, where large quantities of sea- 
beach are crushed by machinery. The 
corone, as we have seen, have been arti- 
ficially produced by particles correspond- 
ing in size to those of the pumice cloud. 
From the conclusions reached by Pro- 
fessor Archibald and Mr. Russell in the 
optical sections, we learn that a cloud of 
fine dust may remain suspended at a 
height of from twenty-four down to thir- 
teen miles without being sensibly affected 
by the weather of the lower atmosphere; 
that such a cloud in the tropics revolves 
round the earth from east to west in 
thirteen days ; that it does not apparently 
condense vapor upon itself; that it inter- 
rupts the red more than the blue solar 
rays; that, like Tyndall’s actinic cloud 
produced in the laboratory, it may strik- 
ingly reflect rays falling upon it without 
sensible hindrance to transparency, and, 
like it, may consist of an almost incredibly 
small quantity of matter. 

It is remarkable, bearing in mind the 
strong electric effects occurring at such 
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altitudes as the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, that the elevated dust cloud 
exhibited no forms suggesting electric 
arrangement, as in the case of cirrus. It 
was either uniform and featureless, or 
covered the sky with parallel streaks re- 
sembling the long rollers of an unruffled 
ocean, 

A study of the dates and particulars 
furnished in the English and German 
reports should lead to a knowledge of 
atmospheric movements above the cirrus 
region which has hitherto been inaccessi- 
ble. According to theoretic views stated 
by Mr. Archibald, the system of circula- 
tion indicated by the dust stratum might 
have been, and to some extent was, though 
rather heretically, anticipated. No oppor- 
tunity seems to exist at present of testing 
the validity of the theory enunciated, for 
balloons have never reached a height ex- 
ceeding one-third of that of the stratum, 
and clouds are not formed above a com- 
paratively moderate altitude. The motion 
of the highest cirrus, moreover, can only 
be learned in the somewhat disturbed con- 
dition which their presence betokens. If 
small test-balloons could be constructed 
to remain for a definite time at heights 
from seventy to one hundred thousand 
feet, and to be brought down at will, in- 
teresting information would be gained 
respecting the eternally unclouded region 
within twenty miles of the habitable sur- 
face, and its system of regular currents 
of high velocity. In the distant future, 
when ballooning has attained a much 
higher stage of development, such knowl- 
edge may possibly be of practical value. 

The section of the English report deal- 
ing with opinions and hypotheses ex- 
pressed is very instructive, and shows 
extraordinary differences among scientific 
men on their first acquaintance with the 
facts. In America the meteoric-dust 
theory was much in favor, and in all 
countries the Krakatoa origin of the phe- 
nomena was widely discredited. The 
tendency of the observer everywhere was 
to connect them with the particular branch 
or twig of science with which he was best 
acquainted, Only the minute irnvestiga- 
tion of the whole range of sensible conse- 
quences of this great natural experiment 
could have led to the establishment of the 
truth respecting their origin and their 
relation to one another. More than one 
conclusion which has been arrived at will 
be the starting-point for fresh discovery 
and, we may hope, the means of practica 
advantage to mankind. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
VOLTERRA. 

THE approach to the ancient Etruscan 
city is very fine, its towers and walls 
standing out sharply in crescent shape 
against the sky, with the queer mass of 
Monte Nero rising sheer out of the plain 
close by. The whole country looks as 
though it had been tossed and tumbled 
about without rhyme or reason, and I won- 
dered whether Martin had ever been here, 
as his quaint picture of “The Plains of 
Heaven” is curiously like this savage, 
grand, lonely landscape. The hill seemed 
endless as our horses toiled up the well- 
made road, and at length deposited us at 
the Albergo Nazionale, whose hostess was 
sadly disconcerted at our arrival, as all her 
best rooms had been ordered for the next 
day —rooms, as she informed us with 
pride, inhabited by the young princes of 
Aosta not long since. The theatre too, 
was open, and had attracted many people 
from the country round. 

Some of the medizval writers gravely 
assert that Volterra owes its foundation 
to Noah, who, having settled Shem in Asia 
and Ham in Africa, one hundred years 
after the deluge set sail for Europe with 
Japhet, and landed in Italy, where, on the 
top of a high hill, answering to Volterra, 
he raised an altar to God. Others say 


that a grand-nephew of Noah, named Vul, 
was the real founder, whence comes the 


name ferra di Vul, land of Vul. Some 
again resolve it into Vola Tyrrhenorum, 
or land of the Etruscans; but Dennis and 
other competent authorities regard Vola- 
terrz as merely the Latinized form of the 
Etruscan name Velathri; the syllable Ved 
or Vu being frequently found in Etruscan 
names, as Velsina, Vulci, Velimnas, etc. ; 
and the rest of the word, @¢rz, appears, 
according to the above-mentioned writer, 
to have some analogy with at or hathri, 
found on the coins of Hatria, the Etrus- 
can town which gave 1s name to the 
Adriatic, and to the atrium, or court, of 
Roman houses. Cramer and Millengen 
both infer from this analogy that Volterra 
was founded by the Tyrrhene Pelasgi, 
when they left the shores of the Adriatic 
to settle in the land of the Umbri. 

There is small doubt that Velathri was 
one of the twelve great Etruscan cities, 
but her early history is as little known as 
that of her inhabitants, those mysterious, 
highly civilized people called Tyrrheni by 
the Greeks and Etrusci by the Romans, 
whose language has been wiped out like 
writing off a slate, and is one of the enig- 
mas still awaiting a solution. One can 
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only gaze with wonder at the colossal 
walls, 


Piled by the hands-of giants 
For godlike kings of old, 


and at the cinerary urns which are dug up 
every day within the boundary of the an- 
cient city, some of them sculptured with 
figures of rare grace and beauty. 

The Piazza Maggiore, once called dell’ 
Olmo, from a gigantic elm-tree which grew 
where now stands the Palazzo Pubblico, 
built in 1256, is picturesque enough. Two 
marzocchi, or Florentine lions, guard the 
entrance of the palace, recalling the days 
when Volterra succumbed to the power 
and wiles of the republic, and armorial 
shields of the various podestas, some in 
Della Robbia ware, with the usual garland 
of fruit and flowers, decorate the front. 
If the stones of the old Piazza could only 
speak, what tales of blood and daring, of 
treachery, and self-sacrifice, they would 
tell! It was here that Bocchino Belforti 
was beheaded on the tenth of October, 
1361. His father, Ottaviano, head of the 
Guelph party and a descendant of the 
richest and most powerful family of Vol- 
terra, in 1339 rebelled against the bishop, 
a Ghibelline, and turned him and his ad- 
herents out of the city, burning and plun- 
dering their castles and possessions. He 
became absolute master of Volterra, and 
entered into a league with the Florentines, 
whom he supplied with money and men 
for their wars. In 1342 he sold his native 
town to the infamous Duke of Athens, 
managing to retain the good graces both 
of the citizens and the tyrant. The Flor- 
entines having proved themselves hard 
masters, Giusto Landini, a opolano (son 
of the people), raised the city against 
them in 1429. Clever, handsome, and 
courageous, Landini sent ambassadors to 
Siena and Lucca to ask for help, but with 
small success. Nothing daunted, he 
trained the people of Volterra, and pre- 
pared for a desperate resistance against 
Palla Strozzi and Rinaldo degli Albizzi, 
who were marching against the city, when 
the nobles, jealous of his popularity and 
power, asked him to come and confer with 
the priors and council in the Palazzo Pub- 
blico. Little dreaming of treachery, Giusto 
went unattended, and no sooner had he 
put his foot over the threshold of the 
council-room than twenty daggers were 
drawn against him. Two of his cowardly 
assailants fell, but he was overpowered, 
and, mortally wounded, was thrown out of 
the centre window on to the pavement 
below. The death of the galiant young 
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Landini was instantly communicated to 
the Florentine army, who marched into the 
city, imposed heavy fines on her citizens, 
forced them to build Il Cavaliere, a new 
fortress close to the old one, and deprived 
them of the privilege of electing their 
podesta. 

The Palazzo del Podesta, now the Pre- 
fecture and seat of the tribunal, was 
bought by the town of Volterra in 1223 for 
one hundred Volterrean /ive, from Giu- 
seppe and Lottaringo de’ Topi; and in 
the walls of the tower are still two ancient 
stones on which a mouse is rudely sculp- 
tured, so rudely that the lower one is ex- 
actly like a huge pig. In old times the 
prisons were here, and from the chapel, 
where the wretched criminal passed his 
last hours, a trap-door let his body fall into 
a subterranean room. It was from this 
tower that Giovanni Inghirami let himself 
down by a rope, amid the jeers of the 
populace, in 1472. Paolo Inghirami and 
Bernardo Riccoboldi, of Volterra, with a 
Siennese and three Florentines, had 
bought the right of excavating alum from 
the commune of Volterra, whose interests 
were said to have been entirely neglected 
by the secretary. Public opinion ran high, 
and at length the matter was referred to 
the arbitration of Lorenzo de’ Medici, who 
Paolo 


decided in favor of the lessees. 
Inghirami, surnamed Pecorino, returned 
from Florence, and one Sunday morning, 
coming out of the Duomo, “ with a most 


” 


superb air,” says an old chronicler, “ he 
being a tall and handsome man, with very 
bushy and arched eyebrows, one Guas- 
parri, having with him a dozen or more 
of those we cal! Lombards, tall men as 
straight as their own pine-trees and fairer 
than women, walked up and down inso- 
lently on the Piazza. It being known that 
this Guasparri was in league with the 
enemies of the house of Inghirami, Paolo 
determined to take horse and retire to his 
country place. But, alas! his evil fortune 
decided that other counsels should prevail, 
and he walked with most proud bearing 
into the Palazzo del Podesta, whence he 
went to summon his adherents and ser- 
vants. Now was the turn of Mancino 
degl’ Incontri, his sworn enemy. Ona 
sudden, a thousand voices cried, ‘To 
arms!’ and in a few seconds the city was 
in a tumult, the great bell from the tower 
of the communal palace tolled ominously 
and filled all souls with terror. Night put 
an end to this, but fires blazed in the 
streets, and you may well conceive that 
sleep fled the city. Next morning, burgh- 
ers, and peasants curiously armed, ran 
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furiously up and down, crying with threat- 
ening voices for Il Pecorino. He, who 
was no coward, hearing these loud voices, 
yet began to quail ; and those who tried to 
preach peace were most evilly treated. 
The podesta, not knowing what to do, at 
last signified that he would give up Paolo, 
on condition that his life should be spared. 
Ferocious cries replied that no conditions 
would be given, and on a sudden the 
crowd forced the door of the palace and 
broke in. Romeo Barlettani, who of a 
truth was an excellent, peace-loving man, 
put himself forward to try to stop the 
people, and might have succeeded, but 
that a burgher, who owed him much 
money, knocked him on the head, when 
his body was thrown out of a window on 
to the crowd beneath. Paolo Inghirami, 
hearing the crash of the falling doors, 
rushed down dark steps into a small room 
which served as a prison, but being soon 
discovered, defended. himself with much 
desperation, running several of his assail- 
ants through the body. They hesitated, 
when a most villainous and ferocious idea 
seized them, and in the twinkling of an 
eye sulphur and such-like stuff was pro- 
cured, and a large fire kindled at the door 
of the prison. Paolo fell dead, and his 
fine body was hurled from the top of the 
tower into the Piazza. Giovanni, his 
younger brother, having taken refuge on 
the very summit, was made a butt for the 
arrows of the multitude; but being sa- 
tiated by the blood already shed, the peo- 
ple gave him his life, and let him down by 
a rope from the high tower, as though for 
a show and amusement.” 

The old chronicle goes on to describe 
the anger of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and the 
determination of the Florentines to punish 
the people of Volterra. Duke Frederick 
of Montefeltro and Urbino was their gen- 
eral, and outside the gate of Selci, to the 
east of the city, he gained a decided vic- 
tory on the Poggio delle Croci, so-called 
from the many crosses erected over the 
graves. To this day no plough has ever 
turned over the earth, soddened with the 
best blood of Volterra. Internal dissen- 
sions and the treachery of their Venetian 
and Milanese auxiliaries betrayed the city, 
after a forty days’ siege, into the hands of 
their assailants, who promised to refrain 
from plundering and ill-treating the inhab- 
itants. How ill this promise was kept 
can be read in the history of those turbu- 
lent times; excesses only ceased, says an 
old writer, when a ribald soldier dared to 
rob God himself, seizing the holy vessel 
in the ciborium on the altar of the cathe- 
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dral. At that moment a violent earth- 
quake shook the whole city and did not 
cease until the terror-stricken thief had 
deposited his spoil on the altar, when he 
staggered out of the church like a drunken 
man, and threw himself headlong down the 
precipice near by. “Let all the enemies 
of God perish thus,” piously ejaculates 
the narrator. 

In order to secure their hold on Vol- 
terra, the Florentines ordered the destruc- 
tion of the Church of St. Peter and of the 
episcopal palace, which interfered with 
their erection of the fortress, still called La 
Rocca Nuova, a quadrangular building, in 
the centre of whose walls rises the tower, 
Il Mastio, which dominates Volterra, and 
was once celebrated as a State prison. 
The view from the top of Il Mastio is ex- 
traordinary; to the north the white villas 
of Nice can be seen on a clear day, and 
the curved shores of Genoa and Spezia; 
while the Maremma (where, according to 
the proverb, you get rich in a year and 
die in six months) stretches its rolling 
woods and green swamps for miles and 
miles towards the south. 

Out of the bright sun one descends 
into those terrible dungeons, the lower 
ones only receiving air through a tube in 
the walls of enormous thickness. in these 


cells, so small that you can hardly turn 


round in them, many wretched victims 
passed years of anguish. Giovanni and 
Galeotto de’ Pazzi, two young scions of 
the Florentine family who headed the 
revolt against Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, were the first inmates. The last 
gonfaloniere of Florence, Rafaelle Giro- 
lami, spent many years in one of them, 
and Vincenzo Martelli ended his life in 
the Mastio for inditing a sonnet against 
Alessandro de’ Medici. Among other 
well-known names we find Pandolfo Ri- 
casoli, the famous Giovanni Bandini, and 
the two brothers Lorenzini, sent here by 
order of Cosmo the Third for correspond- 
ing with his wife, Margaret of Orleans, 
after she had separated from him and re- 
turned to France. In one of her letters 
to her husband she says: “ Not one hour 
passes that I do not hope to hear you are 
hung. You, a flower of rue, God will not 
have you, and the devil declines your 
company.” Lorenzo Lorenzini wrote his 
treatise on conic sections in prison, with- 
out the aid of any books, and had great 
difficulty in persuading the constable of 
the tower that those queer figures and 
lines were not magic. 

Sunday morning broke grey and sullen, 
and the mist was driving in dense clouds 
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from the plain beneath, giving the effect 
of a tossing, rolling sea, as we went to high 
mass in the cathedral where the bishop 
was Officiating, it being a great Saint’s 
day. 

Resplendent in crimson satin, with a 
white mitre on his head, and surrounded 
by four canons in cloth of gold, the bishop 
sat on his throne with closed eyes, looking 
profoundly bored. At his feet, on the 
steps of the throne, were four choristers 
in red silk robes, and many other clergy 
stood round in white surplices. The 
epistle and the gospel were read from the 
curious old pulpit in the body of the 
church by a canon, attended by a priest 
and a pretty, fair-haired chorister-boy, who 
leant his curly pate on both hands as he 
put his elbows on the edge of the pulpit, 
and stared vacantly down on the congre- 
gation. Then the organ pealed forth, and 
the bishop slowly rose, leaning on a fine 
silver crozier, and for the first time raised 
his eyes. With a powerful yet musical 
voice he began a panegyric on those Ital- 
ians who still worshipped the mortal re- 
mains of the saints, pointing often to the 
high altars where stood a life-size silver 
bust. ‘O dearly beloved,” he exclaimed, 
“you will hardly believe me when I as- 
sure you that there are atheists in this 
world who call us idolaters for adoring 
the sacred bones of saints and martyrs, 
but what do they worship? Those heret- 
ical English come to Italy; they buy the 
greasy hat of Gasperone* for a fabulous 
sum, and take it back to their own country 
as a thing to be adored! The French, 
who, alas ! have fallen away from their old 
love of our holy Church,” here the bishop 
sighed deeply and paused, “creep on their 
knees to kiss the slipper of that archfiend 
Voltaire ; and the Germans at Berlin, O 
my beloved—ah! you may wel! raise 
your eyebrows,— make pilgrimages to 
the cell of that unfrocked monk, Luther, 
whose very name is an abomination, and 
scrape the whitewash off the walls, pre- 
serving ‘ha? carefully as a relic!” 

The strains of Garibaldi’s hymn and 
the shouts of Zviva el deputato, just out- 
side the cathedral door, here drowned the 
voice of the irate prelate, whose face did 
not look pleasant as he wiped his brow 
with a red and yellow cotton handkerchief, 
which contrasted oddly with the splendor 
of his attire; and I breathed more freely 
when we got out of the cathedral into the 
fitful sunlight among the joyous crowd — 


* A famous bandit, whose peaked hat was, I believe, 
bought at Rome by an Englishman. 
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laughing and joking round the musicians, 
whose long pheasant feathers wagged 
gaily to the strains they were playing. 

The people of Volterra are a fine race 
—the girls, in particular, are handsome, 
with singularly long, almond-shaped eyes, 
straight mouths, and powerful chins, quite 
Napoleonic in cut. They are civil and 
pleasant in their manner to strangers, of 
whom comparatively few seem to come 
to Volterra, to judge by the absence of 
beggars. We paid fivepence each for a 
stall to hear “ Poliuto,” at the theatre 
Persius Flaccus. The orchestra was 
good, and the young prima donna sang 
charmingly and acted with feeling ; but the 
chorus, though always in time and tune, 
were so funny in their dress and action 
that it was impossible to look at the stage 
without laughing. Fashion in Italy re- 
quires that all hats should be cocked well 
over one ear,so the Roman senators had 
put on their fillets al/a Bersagliera, and 
the effect was more ludicrous than I can 
describe; those with curly hair looked 
like lop-sided cockatoos. The scenery, 
too, left something to be desired, as it 
represented medizval Volterra, in whose 
narrow streets the Roman toga was rather 
out of place. 

The museum in the Palazzo Desideri is 
admirably arranged, and reflects the great- 
est credit on the director. There are 
over four hundred cinerary urns or ash- 
chests, sometimes carved out of the local 
rock Janchina, but generally of alabaster ; 
many stiil bear faint traces of gilding and 
painting. They are rarely more than two 
feet in length, and the reclining figure on 
the lid is always more or less grotesque, 
particularly the body, for scme of the 
heads are evidently faithful portraits. The 
Etruscan manner of marking the age of 
the deceased is curious: on the urn of a 
youth is a four-leaved single flower; mid- 
dle age is symbolized by a double sun- 
flower with wide-open, uncurved leaves ; 
old age by the same flower, with the leaves 
curved backwards and drooping. 

It is singular how many of the male 
figures make the southern-Italian sign 
against the evil eye. Many of them hold 
a fatera in one hand, which has a hollow 
in the centre underneath, into which the 
two middle fingers are inserted, leaving 
the first and fourth fingers sticking 
straight out, and thus making the corne or 
horns. Etruscan ladies were evidently 
learned, as many of the female figures have 
an open tablet or book in one hand; the 
matrons have a déorchia, a large round 
ornament held by a double chain, on the 
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breast (in the collection of jewellery is a 
silver one found in a tomb), and hold a 
pomegranate, emblem of fertility. 

Some of these urns are profoundly 
touching, as well as beautifully executed ; 
and three, with the subject of the Seven 
before Thebes, are remarkable as bearing 
on the old Etruscan gate of Volterra, the 
Porta all’ Arco; for on one is figured the 
ancient gateway with its three colossal 
heads (now unformed masses of stone, 
which were thought to be lions’ heads, un- 
til the discovery of this urn), The centre 
one, the keystone as it were, is a female 
head; the other two are heads of warri- 
ors. A favorite subject was the spirit on 
horseback with Charun in front, a huge 
hammer over one shoulder, and a female 
figure of some beauty sadly following the 
jaded, dejected steed. This signified that 
the evil deeds of the deceased outnum- 
bered the good. When, on the contrary, 
the female figure precedes, the horse bears 
his head proudly, and steps briskly along, 
while Charun follows, frowning and dis- 
contented as the spirit has escaped him. 
The Etruscan Charun is by no means 
identical with the Charon of the Greeks, 
for the former was not only the ferryman 
(being sometimes represented with an oar, 
or a rudder), but he was the messenger of 
death, and the tormentor of the souls of 
the guilty. Heis usually represented as 
a hideous old man, with flaming eyes and 
a ferocious expression, the ears of a 
brute, and often tusks like aboar. Some- 
times he has wings with eyes in them, 
indicating superhuman power and intelli- 
gence. The hammer or mailet is his 
usual attribute, but occasionally he bears a 
sword, or a forked stick, perhaps equiva- 
lent to the caduceus of Mercury, or a torch, 
or snakes, the attributes of a Fury. But 
to me the most interesting urns were those 
depicting scenes of every-day life — touch- 
ing, pathetic, and simple. The Etruscans 
certainly had the talent of appealing to 
one’s sympathies, and, moreover, many of 
the figures are of extraordinary grace and 
beauty. 

Leaving the city by the Porta San Fran- 
cesco, one comes to the convent of Sta. 
Chiara, now the communal school. Below 
the convent garden are the most perfect 
fragments of the Etruscan walls, which 
had a circuit of six miles; one of these is 
forty feet in height, and one hundred and 
forty in length, the thickness of the wall 
being fourteen feet. Some of the blocks 
of stone are enormous, but rudely put to- 
gether without a trace of cement; the 
masonry is irregular, one course often 
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running into another, although a horizon- 
tal arrangement is always preserved. Fol- 
lowing the road we reached the Church of 
San Justus and Clement, begun in 1628 
and consecrated in 1775, to replace the 
old edifice, which dated from the seventh 
century, and had been totally destroyed by 
the encroachment of the ravines which 
every now and then engulf land and 
houses on this side of the city. To the 
right one sees fragments of walls, and a 
half-buried arch stands in the middle of a 
corn-field, very solemn and desolate ; and 
alittle further on are Le Balze, where the 
ground sinks in fearful precipices, four 
hundred feet in depth and black as ink 
from the color of the soil. A few poor 
cottages are standing within some twenty 
paces of the abyss, and a peasant who 
lived in one of them told me taat he re- 
membered, as a boy, walking straight 
across what now was a sheer ravine to 
the convent of the La Badia for a daily 
ration of soup. When this enormous 
landslip took place, he said Volterra shook 
to her foundations, and the noise was 
awful. “We thought the last day had 
come, and yet no one even thought of 
praying ; we were too frightened.” 

We went past the Fonte Grimaldringa, 
drinking, as in duty bound, of its cele- 
brated water, and trying to trace the 
Etruscan gate which stood just above, to 
the convent of La Badia, hastily aban- 
doned by the monks after the great land- 
slip some twenty-five years ago. Picking 
our way through the excavations on the 
hillside, one vast necropolis of Etruscan 
tombs, we climbed over a wall and got 
into the deserted cloisters. Most of the 
frescoes had fallen away from the walls ; 
one alone remained, in pretty good preser- 
vation—a monk’s head, his finger to his 
lips, and the word sz/enzio written on a 
scroll; appropriate guardian for the sad, 
solemn place. Pushing open a rotten 
door, which only hung by one hinge, we 
entered the church, and such a scene of 
desolation and destruction I never saw. 
The roof of the choir had given way, and 
in its fall had smashed the high altar; 
great lumps of stucco had fallen off the 
square pillars of the nave, disclosing that 
originally they were fine antique columns, 
probably from some iemple; and one 
could trace in the stained and cracked 
walls the original windows and arches 
built in 1030, which had been filled up and 
altered in latertimes. The friezes, bas-re- 
liefs, and inscriptions which adorned the 
exterior, have fortunately been removed 
to the museum in Volterra. 
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The Villa Inghirami, belonging to the 
old family of that name, has another ob- 
ject of interest to the antiquary in the 
Buche dei Saraceni, the entrance of which 
is a little cave cut in the bank; but as you 
must creep on hands and knees down a 
passage tunnelled in the rock, only three 
feet high, we took the vivid description 
of our guide on trust, and declined to wan- 
der about, as assured we might, until mid- 
night in that uncomfortable posture, with 
a strong probability of losing our way in 
the labyrinth of passages which extend 
into the heart of the hill, no one knows 
how far. Tradition assigns these under- 
ground passages — occasionally, it seems, 
widening into large, low chambers — to 
the Saracens, those scourges of the Italian 
coast, who, beaten at Garigliano by Pope 
John the Tenth about 920, were again 
signally defeated under the walls of Vol- 
terra. But it is more likely that the name 
comes from the family of Saracini, who in 
old times were lords of the castle of 
Miemo, a regular eagle’s nest perched on 
the white peaks of the range of hills which 
runs from Monte Catini to Monte Vaso. 
These lordlings of Miemo often fought 
with the bishops of Volterra, and were 
not entirely subjugated until 1316. Now 
Miemo is only known as giving its name 
to a mineral called miemite. 

The Etruscan gateway Porta all’ Arco, 
with its three featureless, mysterious 
heads, stands on the edge of the southern 
declivity of the town, and the view as one 
emerges from the dark passage, twenty- 
eight feet long (for the gateway is double, 
united by massive walls), is very striking. 
The gate stands obliquely to the city walls, 
so that the approach to it is commanded 
on the right side, the one on which the 
assailants are unprotected by the shield, 
according to the rules of fortification en- 
joined by Vetruvius. 

Not far above the gateway stands the 
Baptistery of San Giovanni, an octangular 
building, of which Repetti says that al- 
though no notice of it exists anterior to 
989, he has no doubt that it dates from a 
far earlier period. San Giovanni was 
probably lower than now, and had no 
cupola, for in November, 1427, the magis- 
trates of Volterra invited Pippo, Ser Bru- 
nelleschi, to come and consult about the 
covering of the baptistery, promising to 
satisfy all his demands. The old font is 
to the right of the high altar, and in a niche 
to the left is a priceless work of art which 
has been set up here recently, and thus 
saved from destruction — pari of the high 
altar of the cathedral surmounted by a 
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ciborium, which was removed in 1590 to 
an outhouse as “ not matching the restora- 
tions.” Unfortunately the crowning figure 
has disappeared; the infant Christ is of 
modern work. The delicate chisel of 
Mino da Fiesole never carved anything 
more beautiful or more devout than the 
adoring angels at the four doors of the 
tabernacle, at whose foot are Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 

Facing the baptistery is the cathedral, 
where the clergy swore fealty to Charle- 
magne in 800, when he visited the city in 
the month of February of that year. Tra- 
dition says that it was founded by the 
pope Siricius and the emperor Theodo- 
sius in 390; but being a small, square 
structure, inadequate for the congregation; 
Niccolo Pisano in 1254 was chosen by 
acclamation as the architect, and enlarged 
it into its present form of a Latin cross. 
He also built the principal door, and the 
rose-window above. In 1580 the bishop 
Serguido, with the help of Ferdinando dei 
Medici, erected the splendid wooden ceil- 
ing, gorgeous with gilding and enormous 
busts of saints ; over the high altar is the 
Virgin, a fine piece of carving. It was 
then that the old altars were removed; 
fortunately they did not also improve away 
the curious old pulpit on four columns 
which rest on quaint monsters, or the 
beautiful marble candlesticks by Mino da 
Fiesole on either side of the high altar. 

JANET Ross. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
GREAT DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


BY GEORGIANA, DOWAGER LADY DE ROS. 


II. 


THE following narratives and anecdotes 
were told me on various occasions by the 
duke, and taken down by me at the time; 
some of them are of historical value, and 
all appear to me interesting as having 
come from his lips. 


THE DUKE’S ACCOUNT OF THE CATO 
STREET CONSPIRACY. 
Strathfieldsaye, November*2, 1838. — 
The duke told us about Thistlewood’s at- 
tempt to murder the ministers. The first 
intimation of a conspiracy was received 
some months before the Cato Street attack 
from a young sculptor employed at Wind- 
sor, who, it seems, had been engaged in 
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the affair, but on finding it extended to 
the massacre of the ministers, was seized 
with compunction, and gave information to 
Lord Sidmouth. Little attention was paid 
by him to this man’s story, nor did he pay 
much more to the intelligence brougkt to 
him by a person who was a kind of fore- 
man to a set of Irish bricklayers, most of 
them living in Gee’s Court, Oxford Street, 
and who stated that he heard among his 
men some conversation which convinced 
him they had been tampered with to en- 
gage themselves in some desperate plan 
for a general riot and plunder, though he 
could not arrive at any particulars. 

On occasion of a grand ball given by the 
Spanish ambassador in Portland Place, to 
the prince regent, about a month before, 
the Duke of Wellington was at a dinner 
of the Cabinet at Lord Westmoreland’s 
when he received a note from the Spanish 
ambassador, saying that he was informed 
that a crowd of very desperate persons 
had collected round his house, and beg- 
ging him (he was the gold stick as colonel 
of the Blues) to give orders for the attend- 
ance of military. He handed the note to 
Lord Sidmouth, and orders were directly 
despatched to the 2nd Life Guards, then 
in the old cavalry barracks in King Street, 
Portman Square, to send off instantly a 
troop to Portland Place. The order was 
promptly obeyed, the soldiers going off as 
fast as they could mount, some in one 
dress and some in another. And it ap- 
peared afterwards that ten minutes’ delay 
might have had serious results, for This- 
tlewood and others of the Cato Street 
gang were on the point of attempting to 
force their way into the house. It is, 
however, to be observed, that, being a full- 
dress ball, all the officers and others in 
uniform were armed with their swords, 
and, if not surprised at first, would no 
doubt have been able to make much re- 
sistance, 

The third and most explicit piece of 
information about the Cato Street affair 
was as follows: Lord Harrowby was rid- 
ing in the Park when a man came up to 
him and asked, “ Are you one of the min- 
isters?” He replied, “Yes.” “Are you 
Lord Castlereagh?” “No?” “Can you 
give this letter to him which conveys in- 
formation of a dreadful conspiracy?” 
Lord Harrowby took the letter, making 
an appointment to meet the man ina more 
retired spot. 

So little was thought of this that when 
Lord Harrowby brought the letter to the . 
Council, where he was then going, and 
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which sat at Carlton House, no one of the 
ministers would open it till Lord Castle- 
reagh came, whom, however, they sent for 
from his house in St. James’s Square. 
As soon as he had read and told them its 
contents, there was much agitation and 
debate as to how they should proceed. 
The duke recommended that the attack 
of the conspirators should not be pre- 
vented, but that the Cabinet dinner should 
take place, as if nothing had been known, 
at Lord Harrowby’s, and thus, by a con- 
certed arrangement, the whole of the gang 
should be captured. Had the rest agreed, 
his plan was this. A piquet of the Guards 
in Portman Street barracks was to be 
warned for duty of some nature not to 
excite suspicion; a couple of officers, in 
plain clothes and well mounted, were to 
ride about the neighborhood of Grosvenor 
Square as if returning from the Park, and 
the moment they perceived the gang 
assembling, were to slip away, and, gallop- 
ing to the barracks, bring back the soldiers 
as fast as they could run, who, on entering 
the square, were to divide in two bodies, 
and surround the whole of the south side 
of the square by one party detaching men 
round by Audley Street, and the others 
meeting them by Charles Street. As to 
the arrangements in Lord Harrowby’s 
house each minister was to bring a pair 
of pistols in his official box, and also a 
servant on whom he could depend; they 
usually brought servants at Cabinet din- 
ners to assist in waiting; the dinner was 
to be up-stairs, but the dining-room below 
lighted and prepared as usual in order to 
deceive the conspirators ; the hall was to 
be barricaded with heavy furniture, and 
the stairs also secured by impediments, 
by which means, before an entrance could 
be effected, the troops would be upon 
them in the very act, and scarce a man 
could have escaped. 


I may here add my own recollections of 
that day. I was living with my uncle, 
Lord Bathurst, one of the Cabinet minis- 
ters, and he had said he was going to a 
Cabinet dinner at Lord Harrowby’s. He 
appeared dressed for dinner, and the car- 
riage was announced and remained some 
time at the door. At last Lady Bathurst 
remarked that he would be late. On 
which he said he would not go at all, and 
dined at home. Lady G. Bathurst went 
to a party that evening, and came home 
full of the whole story. The ministers 
had agreed to allow their carriages to be 
seen at their doors, as if they were going 
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THE DUKE’S RIDE FROM THE MINT. 
Walmer Castle, September 15, 1842.— 

The duke told us that when he went, on the 

morning of the 18th of June, 1832, to give 

a sitting to Pistucci at the Mint, he ob- 

served a great many odd-looking people 

about, who showed marks of dissatisfac- 

tion. By the time he came away an im- 

mense mob had assembled. Ballantyne, 

the magistrate, came to him and offered 

his services, but the duke said, “ You can 

do nothing. The only thing you can help 

me in is to tell me exactly the road I am 

to take to get to Lincoln’s Inn; for the 

great danger would be in my missing my 

way and having to turn back on the mob.” 

Accordingly, he started, and the mob kept 

following and increasing. A gentleman, 

driving a Tilbury, put himself exactly be- 

hind him, which was a great protection to 

him, and he regrets he never could find 

out who he was. Two old discharged 

soldiers came and offered their services, 

and he placed them on each side of his 

horse, and whenever they were obliged to 

stop, he ordered them to face outwards 

with their backs to his legs, as he hada 
horror of the mob running in before him 

and tilting him off his horse. In this 
manner they got to Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he was joined by numbers of lawyers, 

who escorted him on horseback and on 
foot, and the procession had then the ap- 
pearance of a triumph, ladies waving their 
handkerchiefs at the windows, and gentle- 
men at their doors inviting the duke to 
come in; but that, he said, “I would not 
do; it was easy enough to go in, but how 
was I to get out, there was the difficulty ; 
like people getting into a scrape, easy 
enough to do that, but not so easy to get 
out of it.” 

When the duke reached Stable Yard and 
got into the Park, he desired the gate- 
keeper to shut the gates, which he did, but 
the mob rushed through a passage near 
the Duke of Sutherland’s house, and 
across the Green Park, and received him 
with execrations at Apsley House gate. 
It was fortunate that the streets were per- 
fectly dry and there were no loose stones 
about, so that they could not pelt him. 
He said he saw a coal-wagon come by 
with some anxiety. 


THE DUKE’S ACCOUNT OF THE ATTEMPT 
ON HIS LIFE BY CANTILLON IN PARIS 
IN 1818. 

THE duke had received a great many 
intimations that he was to be assassinated, 
and therefore did not go to any public 
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life should be taken at a da/ masgué where 
they expected him, but he did not go. 
The next day, February 11th, 1818, he 
had a dinner-party, after which he went to 
Mrs. Craufurd’s for half an hour, and on 
his return, just as his carriage was turning 
into his own forte cochére, a shot was 
fired. The duke thought that the coach- 
man in driving full gallop, as he did, had 
knocked down the sentry, and that the 
latter’s piece had gone off, and so began 
reproaching the coachman, who then told 
him that a man had fired at him, which 
was the cause of the coachman’s dashing 
into the gateway. By thus rushing in the 
coachman certainly saved the duke’s life, 
for the shot was aimed exactly at the cor- 
ner of the carriage where the duke sat, 
and it neither touched the carriage nor the 
footmen. The next day the commissioner 
of police arrived early to examine the ser- 
vants and make enquiries, etc. The duke 
went out. On his return he still found 
the commissioner there, and on asking if 
he had taken the depositions of the coach- 
man the man replied, “ Non, milord, je 
cherche toujours la balle!” The duke en- 
deavored to persuade him that the assassin 
was not likely to have risked his life by 
firing at him without having had a ball to 
kill him with. 

Two of the duke’s servants were walk- 
ing that evening down the street and met 
aman running very fast, which evidently 
must have been the assassin, Cantillon, 
He was taken and tried, but acquitted. 


NAPOLEON. 


THE duke said, — 

“ After the retreat of Buonaparte from 
Leipsic, he never in fact had any hope of 
getting over his bad fortune. 

“ Molé, then minister of war, told me 
that shortly after Napoleon’s return at 
that time to Paris, he was playing at bil- 
liards with him when he became thought- 
ful, and laying down his cue, began talking 
to him of the impossibility of ever reviv- 
ing the spirit of the nation sufficiently to 
expel the northern powers. Had these 
reverses, he said, occurred in the first 
days of the republic, there would have 
been a freshness of spirit that might have 
saved the game, but that spirit was now 
worn out and never could again be ex- 
pected to revive. Yet with this depress- 
ing conviction upon his mind, he went 
through his wonderful campaign of Cham- 
pagne, with an activity perhaps unpar- 
alleled in his former wars.” The duke’s 
invariable comment on Napoleon was, 
“He was not a gentleman.” 


MR. PITT. 


Mr. Pitt was remarkable for never an- 
swering any letter, and generally for writ- 
ing as seldom and as little as possible. 
Lord Grenville, on the other hand, was 
extremely punctual in answering letters, 
and a good correspondent. After some 
great political event, Lord Grenville wrote 
a detailed account of it to Lord Wellesley 
at Calcutta, with many private details 
known only in the Cabinet, prefacing his 
letter with the observation that, knowing 
Mr. Pitt’s bad practice of not writing, he 
thought it proper to let Lord Wellesley 
fully into the transaction. As ill-luck 
would have it, the ship which was convey- 
ing this letter was captured in the Chan- 
nel by a French privateer, and the letter- 
bag falling into the hands of the French 
government, Lord Grenville’s letter was 
immediately published in the Moniteur, 
which fact soon coming to Mr. Pitt’s 
knowledge, he dryly observed that “he 
hoped Lord Grenville would not be in a 
hurry to call his practice of not writing 
letters so very bad a one.” The duke, 
talking of Mr. Pitt(December 17, 1839) at 
Strathfieldsaye, said that the fault of his 
character was being too sanguine, that he 
conceived a project and then imagined it 
was done, and did not enter enough into 
the details. 


IN SPAIN. 


THE duke told us that among his 
A.D.C.’s, when he went to Spain, there 
was a blunt captain, who knew nothing of 
the refinements of life, and who remon- 
strated at all their luggage, and begged to 
know what each box contained. The 
other A.D.C.’s had each their box of black- 
ing, and another for boot-trees. “ Boot- 
trees!” said the captain, “you may call 
’em what you like, but I see plainly they 
are wooden legs / what a desperate set of 
fellows you must be!” —imagining they 
all meant to lose their legs. 


SAYINGS OF TALLEYRAND. 


Walmer Castle, October 10, 1838.— 
The duke Said: ‘* When Buonaparte died, 
I was at old Crawford’s in Paris, and 
everybody came in full of it. Some ex- 
claimed, ‘Quel événement!’ Talleyrand, 
who was present said, ‘ Non, ce n’est plus 
un événement, ce n’est maintenant qu’une 
nouvelle,” 

A man who squinted very much asked 
Talleyrand, “Comment vont les affaires & 
présent?” Talleyrand looked at him a 
moment and answered, “Comme vous 








voyez.” 
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S. Saye, December 14, 1839.— The em-| him; when he was either at Houghton or 


peror Paul, meeting an Englishman one 
| in St. Petersburgh, who did not take |t 
o 


Holkham, he had, contrary to the rules of 


he house, killed a number of hen pheas- 


his hat to him, enquired the reason, | ants. He carried them home himself, but 
and on being told that he was short-| he did not dare show them, so he secreted 


sighted, he issued a decree which the|t 


hem behind his bed, and they were only 


duke saw, ordering the Englishman to | discovered when he left the house.” 


wear spectacles for the rest of his life. 


Strathfieldsaye, March, 1845. — The 
duke told us a story of Madame de Staél, 
to show the importance of an invitation to 
dinner. 

She was extremely desirous that Mon- 
sieur Benjamin Constant should have 
some good place, and she applied to M. 
Blacas to make him conseiller d’état. 


‘ 


A RESPECTABLE MAN, 


‘* PEOPLE are so fond,” said the duke, 
‘ of talking of a ‘respectable man.’ The 


waiter at the Salon, when pressed on a 
duel inquest, admitted that it meant a 


man in good clothes.’ Lord Liverpool 


used to talk of ‘respectable men,’ and 
when I pressed him as to what that ex- 
actly meant, I never could get a satisfac- 


“Non, cela est impossible,” was the | tory explanation. I own my object was 


repl 


*“ Non, cela ne se peut pas.” 
“ Alors faites-le huissier.” 
“‘ Non, je ne peux pas.” 


to bring him to the same admission as this 


y: : - ; 
“ Eh bien, alors faites-le ministre d’état.” | waiter —that it meant a ‘man in good 
clothes. 
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After Sir Arthur Wellesley returned 


from India, he was one night in the House 


“ Eh bien donc — priez-le & diner.” And | of Commons sitting between Sir J. Shel- 


even ¢hat was refused ! 


ley and some other great sporting man, 
and heard them talking repeatedly of 


LAVALETTE’S ESCAPE AND SIR ROBERT | their “books,” which aroused his curios- 


WILSON. 


ity, and to their infinite amusement he 


Walmer Castle, September 12, 1840.—| asked “what books they were talking 
The duke, in speaking of Lavalette’s es-| of?” 


cape from Paris in 1815, told us that 
“Sir R. Wilson boasted to several Rus- 
sian ladies of having assisted in it, and he 
also wrote a letter to Lord G 





THE EDUCATION OF A GENTLEMAN. 
“ DURING all my experience,” said the 


detail- | duke, ‘of the leaders both civil and mili- 


ing the whole affair, which letter he gave | tary in Spain, I never met with a Span- 
to his /aguais de place to put into the | iard ofa superior education, nor indeed do 


post, not liking to send it by the military 
or the ambassador’s bag. The laquais 
de place was a spy, and instantly carried 
it to the Des Cases (the sous-prefect of 
police), who brought me information of it. 
A day or two after Sir Robert was shut 
up in the Conciergerie, a letter arrived for 
him in the English bag. I gave it to Sco- 
vell (Sir George), who found out from the 
arms on the seal that it was from Lord 
G ; so I thought it better to send it 
back to him and to tell him that Sir R. 
was in the Conciergerie, and if I had sent 
it there it would have been opened by the 
French government. The first suspicion 
was aroused by Sir R. Wilson and Hutch- 
inson sending an order to a French tailor 
for an English general’s uniform, and the 
tailor, seeing that the proper snips were 
not made in the measurement suspected 
= was not right, and informed the po- 
ice. 





THE DUKE ON MR. FOX. 


I believe there has been anything like a 
good education in that country since the 
Jesuits were expelled from it; they not 
only looked to the instruction of youth, but 
they took care to bring their pupils up in 
the habits of gentlemen. As to military 
education, I am persuaded that the best 
education for an officer is whatever may 
be considered the fittest education for a 
gentleman, whether in England or else- 
where. Let that be the foundation, and it 
is easy to add such technical science as 
may be necessary for an officer.” 


ESPIONAGE. 

TALKING of the system of espionage 
abroad, the duke told us the following 
story of himself to show how stories are 
fabricated and circulated. When he was 
secretary for foreign affairs, several of 
the foreign ministers called one day to 
enquire after his health. He assured them 
he had not been ill. One of them said, 





“that was very strange, for he had heard 


“ HE was avery silent man in company. | the duke was ill with a severe cold, and 


I remember a story Arbuthnot told me of | had kept his head for a whole day under 
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the bed-clothes!” The duke was at a 
loss to discover how this story had got 
about until General Alava told him that he 
had been one morning to Apsley House, 
and, on hearing the duke was not out of 
his room, he went down-stairs to have a 
gossip with Mrs. Cross, the housekeeper, 
who told him she was afraid the duke was 
not well, as the housemaid said, when she 
lighted the fire he was sleeping with his 
head under the bed-clothes. 


General Tchernicheff was very fond of 
recounting his exploits at the battle of 
Chalons, and his wife having heard them 
often, used to say to him, “ Eh bien, don- 
nez-nous votre Chalons, et puis — taisez- 
vous !” 


Bonaparte said one day to Mlle. Con- 
dorsay, “ Je déteste les femmes d’esprit ! ” 
She answered, “ Pourtant, puis qu’on leur 
fait l’honneur de leur couper la téte, il faut 
bien qu’elles aient assez d’esprit pour sa- 
voir Jourguoi.” 


At the time of a riot in St. James’s 
Square, when Lord Bristol’s windows 
were broken, Betty, the housemaid, met a 
friend, who said to her, “ We’ve had such 
fun; I wish you had been with us.” 
Betty replied, “7’n all for the duke!” to 
which the other answered, “ /’m all for the 
king !” 


The duke said General Alaon described 
his wife as “excellente femme, mais fort 
ennuyeuse!” 


From The Leisure Hour. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Mrs. BROWNING died in 1861, the great- 
est poetess of England—and it is not, 
perhaps, too much to say — of the world. 

To Mrs. Browning poetry was, to quote 
from one of her own letters, “as serious 
as life itself;’’ and she adds, in words 
which may put to shame the poets who, 
like Pope, regard their art as an idle trade, 
“I never mistook pleasure for the final 
cause of poetry, nor leisure for the hour 
of the poet.” This devotion, not to poetry 
alone, but to ancient and modern literature, 
was combined with the most thorough 
womanliness. Gentleness and sweetness, 
a warmth of heart and a fulness of sympa- 
thy, were the characteristics that charmed 
Mrs. Browning’s friends ; and not all their 
pride in the poet was equal to the pride 
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and love they felt for this singularly at- 
tractive woman. 

More than twenty-seven years have 
gone by since Mrs. Browning died, and 
time has not lessened her fame; yet no 
biography worthy of the name has told 
the story of her life. Mr. Browning prob- 
ably shrinks from throwing the full light 
of day on a woman who, though she be- 
longs to England as a poet, belongs to 
him by a far closer and dearer relation- 
ship. The time has not yet come for such 
a revelation; but when it does come, and 
the life can be written with an ample use 
of Mrs. Browning’s correspondence, the 
volume cannot fail to be dear to all who 
have fed upon her noble poetry, and gained 
from it strength and joy. 

Meanwhile, Mr. John H. Ingram, by 
help acquired from various sources, has 
compiled a brief critical biography, and 
the little volume may serve as an excuse 
— if, indeed, an excuse be needed — for 
once more bringing our readers into the 
presence of one of the most gifted of En- 
glishwomen.* 

It is not certain where Elizabeth Bar- 
rett was born, and the date of her birth 
has also been disputed ; but Mr. Ingram’s 
researches make it highly probable that 
she was born in London cn the 4th March, 
1809. The child’s earliest years were 
spent at Hope End, near Ledbury, Here- 
fordshire, a lovely spot within sight of 
the Malvern Hills. There the young girl 
gained that love of nature which lived in 
her memory and heart through long years 
of pain and weakness; there she learnt to 
know the beauty of that English scenery 
which she describes with such exquisite 
felicity in “ Aurora Leigh :”"— 


Hills, vales, woods, melted in a silver mist; 

Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 

And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 

And cottage chimneys smoking from the 
woods, 

And cottage gardens smelling everywhere, 

Confused with smell of orchards. ‘‘ See!” I 
said; 

‘** And see! is God not with us on the earth?” 


And ankle-deep in English grass I leaped, 
And clapped my hands and called all very 
fair. 


Elizabeth Barrett may be said to have 
lisped in numbers. She wrote verses be- 
fore she was eight, and produced an epic 
at eleven, of which her father, more proud 
than wise, had fifty copies printed. One 


* Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By J. H. Ingram. 
Allen & Co. 
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of a large family, the girl found a special 
friend and companion in her brother Ed- 
ward, who gave her the pet name “ when 
names acquired baptismally were hard to 
utter.” 

Those were happy days, and as studious 
as they were happy, for the precocious 
girl plunged into ancient and modern lit- 
erature when still a child in age, and, as 
she said afterwards, “gathered visions 
from Plato and the dramatists, and ate 
and drank Greek, and made my head ache 
with it.” She read, it seems, every book 
she could find, and this passion continued 
with her through life. Writing at a later 
period to a friend, she says that she had 
read the whole Hebrew Bible through, 
and was never stopped by the Chaldean ; 
that she had also read the Greek poets 
and Plato “right through from end to 
end;” that she had also passed through 
the flood of all possible and impossible 
romances. And then she adds: “Do I 
boast of my omnivorousness of reading, 
even apart from the romances? Certainly 
not — never except in joke. I should be 
wiser, I am persuaded, if I had not read 
half as much —should have had stronger 
and better-exercised faculties, and should 
stand higher in my own appreciation.” 

When about fifteen — owing, it is said, 
to an accident— Elizabeth Barrett be- 
came an invalid, and reading and study 
were more than ever indispensable to her 
happiness. And nowone sorrow followed 
another. In 1828 her mother died; and, 
not long afterwards, Mr. Barrett’s fortune 
being greatly reduced, the family left the 
happy home at Hope End, and lived for 
two years at Sidmouth. At this time 
Elizabeth published a version of the 
“Prometheus Bound,” which was after- 
wards replaced by a far better translation ; 
but the volume contained also some short 
original poems, which proved her rightful 
claim to the title of poet. From Sidmouth 
Mr. Barrett removed to London, a change 
not a little hurtful to the delicate invalid. 
On one account it was an advantage, for 
Elizabeth was able to enlarge her circle 
of friends. Among these was John Ken- 
yon, a distant relative and a man of wealth, 
who “devoted his time to entertaining and 
being entertained by the makers of pic- 
tures and poems,” and who, according to 
Crabb Robinson, delighted in seeing lit- 
erary notabilities at his table, and was 
popularly styied the “ feeder of lions.” It 
was through him that the poet became 
acquainted with Mary Russell Mitford, 
whose summer brightness of countenance 
gladdened every one who saw it. This 
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lady was destined to prove one of her 
warmest friends, and was at once charmed 
by the “delightful young creature, shy 
and timid and modest.” Miss Mitford’s 
description of Elizabeth Barrett in the joy 
of her youth and fame is not altogether 
that of an invalid. She pictures her as 
“a slight girlish figure, very delicate, with 
exquisite hands and feet, a round face, 
with a most noble forehead, a large mouth 
beautifully formed and full of expression, 
lips like parted coral, teeth large, regular, 
and glittering with healthy whiteness, 
large, dark eyes, with such eyelashes rest- 
ing on the cheek when cast down, when 
turned upwards touching the flexible and 
expressive eyebrow, a dark complexion, 
literally as bright as the dark china rose, 
a profusion of silky, dark curls, and a look 
of youth and of modesty hardly to be ex- 
pressed. This, added to the very simple 
but graceful and costly dress by which all 
the family are distinguished, is an exact 
portrait of her.” 

The look of health which Miss Mitford 
appears to have seen in Elizabeth Barrett’s 
face did not last, for erelong her lungs 
became seriously affected, and she writes 
to her new friend that her strength flags a 
good deal, and the cough very little. Day 
by day the mind seemed to grow brighter 
—for some of her loveliest poems were 
written about this time—and the body 
weaker. In the autumn of 1838, a year 
signalized by the publication of “The 
Seraphim, and other Poems,” Elizabeth 
Barrett’s health became so bad that she 
was removed to Torquay. For a time 
she rallied, and then again the utmost 
weakness prevailed. Writing in the 
spring of 1840, Miss Mitford relates that 
since the previous October she had not 
been dressed, and for the last month had 
never been taken out of bed to have it 
made. Yet, as Mr. Ingram observes, her 
mental powers retained all their vigor, and 
she still contrived to keep in touch, either 
by reading or conversation, with the outer 
world. The little strength that remained 
to this gifted poet was about to be fearfully 
tried. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the de- 
tails of an oft-told tragedy. Enough to 
say that her favorite brother Edward, hav- 
ing left her for a sail, was drowned with 
his companions. 

“For months Elizabeth Barrett hov- 
ered between life and death. ‘I being 
weak,’ as she said, ‘was struck down as 
by a bodily blow in a moment without 
having time for tears.’ Everything that 
love and wealth could do for her was done, 
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and time and nature both soothed and 
strengthened her in her affliction. Some 
slight reflex of her feelings may be gained 
from a perusal of her poem, ‘ De Pro- 
fundis,’ published only after death had 
claimed her also. The earlier stanzas ex- 
press the depth of her despair when she 
was first enabled to comprehend the cer- 
tainty of her loss. After the full heart 
has given vent to its wild, passionate cry 
of utter hopelessness, a ray of light breaks 
in, the consolation of religion is sought 
and found; and the weary heart, as ex- 
pressed in the remainder of the poem, is 
soothed to rest by faith in divine good- 
ness.” 

With the first feeling of improvement 
came a wish to escape from the painful 
voice of the sea, and to return to London. 
“Tam longing to go,” she wrote, “but I 
can’t be lifted even to the sofa without 
fainting. And my physician shakes his 
head or changes the conversation, which 
is worse, whenever London is mentioned. 
But I do grow stronger; and, if it be- 
comes possible, I shall go—wi#/7 go! 
That sounds better, doesn’t it? Putting 
it off to another summer is like a ‘ never.’ ” 
And at the close of the summer of 1841 
she was conveyed by easy stages to her 
father’s house in Wimpole Street. 

Then by degrees a slight improvement 
in health cheered her friends, and in the 
following February we read that Miss 
Barrett was able to walk from the bed to 
the sofa. Through this long period of 
prostration it is remarkable how little she 
dwells on her complaints, and, still more, 
what a freshness of life appears in her let- 
ters, which were written as she lay upon 
her back. She read immensely; and her 
poetry, except perhaps for an occasional 
plaintiveness, bears no sign of her weak 
physical condition. Cut off from the so- 
ciety of men and women, and living in a 
“large, darkened chamber,” she turned to 
her books, and, most of all, to poetry, with 
ever-growing delight. Some of Elizabeth 
Barrett’s finest poems were written about 
this time, “ The Cry of the Children,” for 
example; yet, with a noble ambition, she 
exclaims, “ Ah! but I hope to do some- 
thing yet, better than the past. I hope 
and shall struggle to it.” How the poet’s 
days were spent in the confinement of a 
London house, and away from the re- 
freshing influences of nature, is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“ T live in London, to be sure; and, ex- 
cept for the glory of it, I might live in a 
desert, so profound is my solitude and so 
complete my isolation from things and 
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persons without. I lie all day, and day 
after day, on this sofa, and my windows 
do not even look into the street. To 
abuse myself witha vain deceit of rural 
life, I have had ivy planted in a box, and 
it has flourished and spread over one win- 
dow, and strikes against the glass with a 
little shake from the thicker leaves when 
the wind blows at all briskly. Zhen I 
think of forests and groves... . It is my 
triumph when the leaves strike the win- 
dow-pane. And this is not to sound like 
alament. Books and thoughts and dreams 
and domestic tenderness can and ought to 
leave nobody lamenting.” 

In 1844, while still lying on her couch, 
Miss Barrett published a volume which 
contains much of her maturest work, and 
some poems which, like the “ Drama of 
Exile” with which the book opens, are 
perhaps more ambitious than successful. 

The signs of a true poet, however, are 
visible on every page, and here in addition 
to the longer poems, written in a great 
variety of verse, she showed her hand for 
the first time, we believe, as a writer of 
sonnets. Not yet, however, or not till 
“love took up the harp” did she prove 
her title to rank with the greatest writers 
in this difficult form of poetry. 

In 1845 Miss Barrett, after “drinking 
life at the sun” all the summer, was strong 
enough to travel, and there was a talk of 
taking her to Italy or to Madeira. Noth- 
ing came of it, however, but, in spite of 
London fogs and cold, her strength in- 
creased throughout the winter, and with 
the next summer came a health-giving joy 
as exquisite as it must have been sudden 
and unexpected. The story is told in the 
“ Memoirs of Mrs. Jameson,” written by 
her niece. It appears that when that lady, 
who was about to revisit Italy, heard that it 
was advisable Miss Barrett should spend 
a winter abroad, she kindly offered to take 
charge of her. The offer was not ac- 
cepted, but the poet wrote, “ Not only am 
I grateful to you, but happy to be grateful 
to you. First I was drawn to you, then I 
was and am bound to you;” and at the 
moment of departure another note was 
written deploring the writer’s inability to 
come in person and bid her friend good- 
bye as she was “forced to be satisfied 
with the sofa and silence.” 

Mrs. Jameson’s astonishment may be 
imagined when shortly after reaching Paris 
she received another letter “telling her 
that Robert Browning had just arrived 
from London em route for Italy with his 
wife, the same E. B. B. who had so re- 
cently taken farewell of her.” 
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“T have here,” she writes, “a poet and 
a poetess —two celebrities who have run 
away and married under circumstances 
peculiarly interesting, and such as render 
imprudence the height of prudence. Both 
excellent, but God help them! for I know 
not how the two poet heads and poet 
hearts will get on through this prosaic 
world.” 

And now for a few prosaic facts with 
regard to this poetical story. Miss Bar- 
rett, though personally unacquainted with 
Mr. Browning until a short time before 
the marriage, greatly admired his poetry, 
and had corresponded with -him. At 
length her cousin Kenyon brought them 
together, and it would seem to have been 
love at first sight. Miss Barrett was now 
thirty-seven years of age. Her youth had 
therefore long past, but the bloom and 
golden fruit of life was yet tocome. Un- 
fortunately her father, to whom she had 
been the most devoted of daughters, op- 
posed a union which promised, as one of 
her friends said, an amount of happiness 
delightful to think of. How far the oppo- 
sition was unreasonable from a parent’s 
point of view, how far it was due to his 
absorbing love for a favorite daughter, it 
is not for us to say. Onthe 12th January, 
1846, Elizabeth Barrett was married at 
the Marylebone parish} church to Robert 
Browning, the “gracious singer of high 
poems,” of whose love she herself has 
sung in those noble “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” which, it is perhaps need- 
less to say, are purely English, written 
with the fervor of a woman’s heart and a 
poet’s imagination. The first, and per- 
haps finest, of the series shall be quoted, 
for there is nothing comparable to good 
verse in relieving the inevitable monotony 
of biographical criticism : — 


I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for 
years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young; 
And as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy 
years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway, I was 
*ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the 
hair; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, 
**Guess now who holds thee?’’ ‘* Death,”’ 
I said. But there, 
The silver answer rang, ‘‘ Not Death, but 
Love.”’ 
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For a time the married lovers stayed at 
Pisa, where Mrs. Browning writes of be- 
ing well and happy, adding that she has 
not left her vocation to the rhyming art in 
order to marry. From Pisa they removed 
to Florence, and at the old palace known 
as Casa Guidi—a name now familiar in 
our poetical vocabulary — she spent, with 
some intervals of absence, the remainder 
of her life. 

In 1849 her only child, Robert Barrett 
Browning, was born, and the joy of moth- 
erhood filled her cup to the brim. How 
proud she was of her “own young Floren- 
tine!” and great must have been her 
delight when, in 1851, she carried her 
“blue-eyed, golden-haired boy” to En- 
gland. The following winter appears to 
have been-spent in Paris, where for the 
first and last time Mrs. Browning met 
George Sand. 

In the summer of 1852 the poets were 
again in England, Italy being tiieir winter 
home. For that fair land Mrs. Browning 
felt far more than a local affection. With 
Italian patriotism she sympathized warmly 
—and in some respects blindly, for she 
regarded the third Napoleon with admira- 
tion as the deliverer of the country, and, 
as Mr. Ingram observes, all that he did 
was justified in her sight. Strange to 
say, too, Mrs. Browning believed in “ Spir- 
itualism ” and spirit rappings — the super- 
stition of an age that prides itself on its 
intellectual freedom. What Mr. Browning 
thought of this strange delusion we know 
from his vigorous portrait of “ Sludge the 
Medium.” 


And now Mrs. Browning published 


“ Aurora Leigh,” which she regarded as 
her most mature work. Although, after a 
foolish custom with some publishers, it 
bears the date of 1857 on the title-page, it 
appeared in the autumn of the previous 
year, and created a great sensation in the 
world of letters. It has been styled “a 
novel in verse,” and so far as that title is 
correct “ Aurora Leigh ” is defective as a 
poem. But in reality the grossly improb- 
able narrative is insignificant, and would 
be uninteresting were it not for the splen- 
dor of the verse which when the poet is in 
her highest mood sweeps the reader along 
with the force of a torrent. The rush of 
burning words and the wealth of imagery 
are such that criticism becomes impossi- 
ble. Then again, he comes upon pages 
in which poetry folds her wings and gives 
place to prose, and, for the truth must be 
told, to a certain taint of vulgarity, and 





| even, though no doubt quite unintention- 
| ally, of irreverence. Mrs. Browning, like 
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Charlotte Bronté, was naturally shy, gen- 
tle, and truly feminine, but with the pen 
in hand she is bold, and expresses her 
meaning with a frankness that is occasion- 
ally a little startling. The poem, with its 
detects and merits, belongs to this cen- 
tury, and Barry Cornwall was not wrong 
in saying that “it is a hundred times over 
the finest poem ever written by a woman.” 
Indeed, this is but faint praise, for “ Au- 
rora Leigh” has passages that may rank 
with the noblest in English verse. 

The first six books were finished before 
Mrs. Browning showed the poem to her 
husband, and there is a pretty story told 
of the temporary loss of the MS., which 
proves that the mother’s pride was stronger 
than the poet’s ambition, and that, to use 
her own expression, she was more proud 
of her child “than of twenty Auroras.” 
Taking with them the precious manuscript 
the Brownings left Italy for England, and 
by some mischance at Marseilles the box 
containing it was lost. “In this same 
box,” Mrs. Ritchie writes, “were also 
carefully put away several velvet suits and 
lace per Hg in which the little son was to 
make his appearance among his English 
relatives. Mrs. Browning’s chief concern 


was not for her manuscripts, but for the 
loss of her little boy’s wardrobe, which 


had been devised with so much motherly 
care and pride. Happily, one of her 
brothers was at Marseilles, and the box 
was discovered stowed away in some 
cellar at the Customs there.” 

Our brief sketch is rapidly carrying us 
towards the close of Mrs. Browning’s life ; 
but in these latter years there was so much 
joy, so much intellectual activity, that one 
is inclined to linger, and not drop the cur- 
tain too hastily. Soit may be well to quote 
here what two celebrated Americans said 
about the poet at this period. Mr. Story 
the sculptor wrote: “ To those who loved 
Mrs. Browning, and to know her was to 
love her, she was singularly attractive. 
Hers was not the beauty of feature; it 
was the loftier beauty of expression. Her 
slight figure seemed hardly large enough 
to contain the great heart that beat so 
fervently within, and the soul that ex- 
panded more and more as one year gave 
place to another, It was Mrs. Browning’s 
face upon which one loved to gaze — that 
face and head which almost lost them- 
selves in the thick curls of her dark-brown 
hair. Her large brown eyes were beauti- 
ful, and were in truth the windows of her 
soul, ... Mrs. Browning’s character was 
well-nigh perfect. Patient in long-suffer- 
ing, she never spoke of herself except 
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when the subject was forced upon her by 
others ; and then with no complaint. She 
was ever ready to accord sympathy to all, 
taking an earnest interest in the most in- 
significant and humble.” 

And Nathaniel Hawthorne, writing in a 
fanciful mood, says :— 

“ Mrs. Browning met us at the door of 
the drawing-room and greeted us both 
kindly —a pale, small person, scarcely 
embodied at all, at any rate, only substan- 
tial enough to put forth her slender fin- 
gers to be grasped, and to speak with a 
shrill yet sweet tenuity of voice. Really, 
I do not see how Mr. Browning can sup- 
pose that he has an earthly wife any more 
than an earthly child, both are of the elfin 
race, and will fly away from him some 
day when he least thinks of it. She isa 
good and kind fairy, however, and sweetly 
disposed towards the human race, although 
only remotely akin toit. It is wonderful to 
see how small she is, how pale her cheek, 
how bright and dark her face. There is 
not another such figure in the world, and 
her black ringlets drop into her neck and 
make her face look the whiter by their 
sable profusion.” 

Here, too, is a slight portrait of the 
“wondrous lady” from Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
hand :— 

“ A cloud of hair falls on each side her 
face in curls so as partly to veil her fea- 
tures. But out of the veil look sweet, sad 
eyes, musing and far-seeing and weird. 
Her fair fingers looked too airy to hold, 
and yet their pressure was very firm and 
strong. The smallest possible amount of 
substance encloses her soul, and every 
particle of it is impressed in her heart and 
intellect. I was never conscious of so 
little unredeemed perishable dust in any 
human being.” 

And on another occasion she writes : — 

“]T saw Mrs. Browning more satisfac- 
torily, and she grows lovelier on further 
knowing. It is sad to see such deep pain 
furrowed into her face—such pain that 
the greatest happiness of her life cannot 
smooth it away. . . . How has anything so 
delicate braved the storms? Her soul is 
mighty, and a great love has kept her on 
earth a season longer. How she remains 
visible to us with so little admixture of 
earth is a mystery.” 

This was written in the summer of 1858. 
Through these years Mrs. Browning’s 
heart and brain were occupied with aspi- 
rations for Italian freedom, so filled, in- 
deed, that when the Treaty of Villafranca 
was signed in 1859, it is said to have 
almost killed her. 
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“ That it hastened her into the grave,’ 
says Mr. Story, “is beyond a doubt, as 
she never fully shook off the severe attack 
of illness occasioned by this check upon 
her life-hopes.” 

She consoled herself in her sorrow as 
best she could by writing lyrics on behalf 
of the country she loved so dearly. The 
end was now near. The last winter of 
Mrs. Browning’s life was spent at Rome. 
In the spring she returned with her hus- 
band to Florence, and a week or two later 
caught a severe cold and became danger- 
ously ill. After a few days there were 
some signs of improvement, and until the 
last day she did not consider herself suffi- 
ciently indisposed to remaininbed. That 
evening her “own bright boy,” when he 
bade his mother good-night, was sent to 
bed with the cheerful words, “I am better, 
dear, much better.” 

“One only,” writes Mr. Ingram, 
“watched her breathing through the 
night, he who, for fifteen years, had min- 
istered to her with all the tenderness of a 
woman. It was a night devoid of suffer- 
ing to her. As morning approached, and 
for two hours previous to the dread mo- 
ment, she seemed to be in a partial ecstasy, 
and though not apparently conscious of 
the coming on of death, she gave her hus- 
band all those holy words of love, all the 
consolation of the oft-repeated blessing, 
whose value death has made priceless. 
. » » He knew not that death had robbed 
him of his treasure until the drooping 
formfgrew chill. Her last words were, ‘It 
is beautiful.’ ” 

Many years before, in the final stanzas 
of a lovely lyric, suggested by a wonderful 
expression in the 127th Psalm, the poet 
had written : — 


? 


For me, my heart that erst did go 

Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the mummers leap — 
Would now its wearied vision close, 

Would childlike on His love repose, 

Who giveth His beloved sleep. 


And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath has gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say, ‘* Not a tear must o’er her fall — 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ”’ 


It was like a tired yet happy child that 
Mrs. Browning parted from life and all that 


made life dear. She had lived and done 
her work as Milton did his in the Great 
Taskmaster’s eye, and with all her defects 
as an artist deserves to rank with the 
greatest of Christian poets. 
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In reading her poetry we are struck by 
its originality of form and by the personal 
emotion expressed in it. Mrs. Browning 
has not the dramatic instinct. It is her 
own heart that beats in her verse, and 
rarely, indeed, does she succeed in em- 
bodying a conception from which she 
stands apart. In that singularly fine bal- 
lad, the “ Rhyme of the Duchess May,” 
she trusts to the imagination alone; but 
this perfect poem, with three or four cther 
less successful ballad-pieces, may be said 
to stand apart, and her fame rests almost 
entirely on the inspiration due to her own 
hopes and passionate desires, her own 
joys and sorrows. To this we owe “ The 
Deserted Garden,” “My Doves,” * Hec- 
tor in the Garden,” “ Wine of Cyprus,” 
“The House of Clouds,” “The Pet 
Name,” and many more charming lyrics; 
to this we owe the sonnets, and especially 
the forty-four incomparable love-sonnets, 
in which every line palpitates with life. 
“ Aurora Leigh,”jtoo, a poem most fanlty 
in construction, owes its fascination to 
the way in which writer and reader are 
brought together, so that while the person- 
ages of the book are scarcely more than 
shadows, the poet herself displays an 
abounding vitality. And the burning 
words of the lyrics devoted to Italy show 
the same characteristic. 

Another and less pleasing feature of 
Mrs. Browning’s verse is her frequent 
disregard of rhyme, of rhythm, and even 
of grammar; but, strange to say, she de- 
fended the wildest of her licenses, and 
said that in no spirit of carelessness, or 
easy writing, or desire to escape difficul- 
ties, had she run into them. Something 
there certainly was defective in her ear 
and wilful in her taste, or she would not 
deliberately have injured some of her 
sweetest poems. ‘“ Bertha in the Lane,” 
for example, is full of beauty until the 
final lines, which make one shiver. The 
pity of itis all the greater when a poem 
really worthy is thus irretrievably marred. 
But, after all, Mrs. Browning’s defects are 
on the surface, and it would be unjust to 
dwell too long upon them. How much 
has she not left her countrymen for which 
they must be always grateful! What 
wealth for intellect and heart do we find in 
her verse, what sweet pictures of child- 
hood, what lovely notes of music that lift 
the soul from earth to heaven, what brave 
utterances of faith and hope, what courage 
in piercing through the thickest cloud to 
the light that shines above it! Mrs. 
Browning is honored in Italy —as well 
she may be; and in England there are 
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few names that bring back sweeter mem- 
ories to the lover of poetry. A poet’s 
teaching is indirect, and in becoming 
dogmatic he ceases to be poetical. None 
the less may his song teach as well as 
charm, and many a man fretted with the 
perplexities of life has regained hopeful- 
ress and serenity upon listening to the 
voice of this truly Christian poet. In the 
latter portion of ** De Profundis,” a poem 
great in thought and noble in expression, 
Mrs. Browning utters in terse language 
the trustfulness which never seems to fail 
her even in the saddest moments; and 
that her words and not ours may be the 
last to fall on the reader’s ear, we will 
close this paper with some stanzas from 
that poem. 


For us — whatever’s undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood ; 
Only the Good discerns the good, 

I trust Thee while my days go on. 


Whatever’s lost, it first was won; 

We will not struggle, nor impugn. 

Perhaps the cup was broken here, 

That Heaven’s new wine might show more 
clear. 

I praise Thee while my days go on. 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 


I love Thee while my days go on; 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and 
frost 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 
JOHN DENNIS. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
SNAKES. 


I TAKE a middle position as regards 
snakes. I neither yearn for them as pets, 
nor shrink from them in horror. For the 
exceptional few the living snake may be a 
desirable pocket companion, a graceful 
armlet, and a sleek and slippery friend. 
But for the average majority of human 
folk the snake is positively repellent, a 
glittering foe, the sign and symbol of the 
evilone. For myself, however, though I 
do not care much for handling snakes, 
yet in their proper place in nature they 
exercise a subtle and not unpleasing fasci- 
nation. I well remember how, one bright 
and sunny afternoon, on the basal slopes 
of Table Mountain, above Wynberg, in 
the Cape Peninsula, I came upon a cobra. 
He was gliding slowly and silently over a 
large flat slab of rock on which rested a 
great granite boulder. Evidently una- 
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ware of my presence, he took life easily, 
and I watched him for a while in silence. 
Then stooping softly I picked up a small 
stone and pitched it on to the granite slab 
just beyond the cobra. Instantly the 
creature was on the alert. The head was 
raised a foot or more from the ground, the 
hood was expanded, the gliding motion, 
before so slow, was quickened. Turning 
in its course it perceived me standing 
near. For a moment the head was yet 
further raised and thrown well back, while 
the hood was again fully expanded; and 
then he glided swiftly beneath the granite 
boulder and I saw him nomore. I had 
never before seen a snake to such ad- 
vantage. The setting of the scene was 
congruous. In the distance beyond the 
granite boulder lay False Bay, steeped in 
sunshine and backed by the clear-cut 
outline of the mountains of the mainland ; 
around stood glistening silver-trees and 
sweet-flowered sugar-bushes ; above were 
the stern bastions of Table Mountain. 
But my attention was riveted by the glit- 
tering fascination of the cobra. Admira- 
tion, not horror, held me. Even the kill- 
ing instinct forsook me, and I felt no 
desire to slay the timid but terrible crea- 
ture. 

My first experience of South-African 
death-dealing snakes was somewhat differ- 
ent. One of my pupils brought me down 
in a large cigar-box a ring-hals slang, a 
deadly and courageous snake not uncom- 
mon at the Cape, and turned him out on 
the stoep (verandah) for our delectation. 
He was a spiteful little fellow, with an 
ominous hood, dark, glossy skin, and glis- 
tening brown eye. He struck viciously 
at the cigar-box held up before him, in- 
denting the wood and moistening it with 
venom and saliva. I was particularly anx- 
ious to dissect out the poison-gland and 
examine the poison-fang of this snake, so 
my friend kindly presented it to me, re- 
placing it in the cigar-box, which he tied 
securely. After examining the fasten- 
ings, I placed the box on the window-sill 
of my bedroom, which looked out into the 
stoep, and leftit there for the night. Next 
morning I procured a large washing-pan, 
big enough to drown a small python, 
placed the cigar-box therein, loaded it 
with a couple of bricks, and poured in 
water to the brim. I gave the ring-hals 
three good hours to get thoroughly 
drowned, removed the bricks, took out the 
box, gently cut the string, lifted the lid — 
and found that I had been drowning with 
the utmost care an empty cigar-box. It 





had been securely tied; and how a crea- 
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ture more than thrice the girth of my 
thumb had managed to escape was, and 
still is, a mystery to me. 

I leave the reader to imagine the de- 
tailed search of every cranny of our bed- 
room, on which my wife insisted. For 
several days every boot had to be ham- 
mered with a stick before it was put on; 
I stood on a chair and shook every pair of 
trousers, and other analogous garments, 
lest they should be already occupied. But 
no ring-hals was forthcoming. And I 
suppose it must have been some three 
weeks afterwards that I was summoned 
to the kitchen to expel an unwelcome in- 
truder — the black cook being, so far as 
her skin permitted, pale with terror — 
which proved to be none other than the 
missing ring-hals. I despatched him 
promptly, but not by drowning. 

Both this snake and the cobra are often 
spoken of by the Dutch colonists of the 
Cape as the sfuug-slang, or spitting- 
snake, from their reported power of forci- 
bly ejecting poison to a distance. This 
power is often questioned ; but my friend 
the late H. W. Oakley, a careful naturalist 
and one who devoted much attention to 
snakes, assured me that he had himself 
seen this power exercised. He was dig- 
ging out a ring-hals froma hole into which 


it had glided, and, having unearthed him, 
secured the creature by holding him down 
with the spade about two or three inches 


from the end of his tail. Quickly he 
reared himself up, spread his,hood widely, 
and struck viciously at his captor, ejecting 
with great precision and with a smothered 
hiss some liquid which glistened in the 
bright sunshine like crystal. Mr. Oakley 
saw the fluid coming and threw his head 
backward; but some of it reached his 
chin and some fell on his coat. The fluid, 
he thinks, must have been ejected at least 
three feet. 

My informant, who handled snakes fear- 
lessly, demonstrated to my complete sat- 
isfaction that the poison will exude in 
viscid drops from the fangs of a puff- 
adder. He held the snake by the neck, 
and we could see the fangs erected and 
lowered. We saw, too, the gummy poison 
exuding from the opening of the poison 
canal. I subsequently made a similar ob- 
servation on the ring-hals. We may 
therefore legitimately infer that some poi- 
son at least was mixed with the saliva the 
snake ejected. It used to be stated, how- 
ever, that the venom is ineffective unless 
it be introduced directly into the blood- 
circulation. But Sir Joseph Fayrer dis- 
tinctly states, as the outcome of careful 
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experiment, that the poison is capable of 
absorption through delicate nervous mem- 
branes. When the poison of the cobra 
was introduced into the eyes of dogs, the 
symptoms of poisoning were rapidly and 
strongly, though not in all cases fatally, 
developed. I am therefore inclined to 
believe the statement of a worthy Dutch 
Boer (though at the time I confess I re- 
ceived it with scepticism), that a Kaffir 
on his farm had been blinded of one eye 
by the envenomed saliva of a large cobra 
which spitefully spat in his face. 

Even after the death of a venomous 
snake the poison may exercise its fatal 
effect. One of the engineers of the rail- 
way which was then being laid through 
the beautiful Hex River valley, told me of 
a case in point. As not unfrequently 
happens, a puff-adder had been killed on 
the line. The creature had probably come 
to bask in the sun on the warm rail and 
the train had passed over it. My friend 
had noticed its mangled body as he rap- 
idly descended the valley in a trolley. 
Next morning a barefooted Kaffir, who 
was pushing a trolley up the valley, 
chanced to step on the head of the dead 
snake. The venom-fang pierced his foot, 
and he died in a few hours. Here the 
creature had been not long dead. But 
Sir J. Fayrer states that the poison may 
be kept for months and years, dried be- 
tween slips of glass, and still retain its 
virulence. And the Bushmen are said to 
have mixed snake-venom with eupkorbia 
juice and other matters for the poison with 
which they anointed their arrow-heads. 

It is stated that the blood of an animal 
bitten by a venomous snake assumes poi- 
sonous properties. Frank Buckland on 
one occasion having seen a rat bitten and 
killed by a cobra, dissected off the skin to 
examine the wound. Having discovered 
the two minute punctures made by the 
poison-fangs, he scraped away with his 
finger-nail the flesh on the inner side of 
the skin which he had removed. Unfor- 
tunately he had shortly before been clean- 
ing his nail with a penknife, and had 
slightly separated the nail from the skin 
beneath. When he had completed his 
rapid examination of the rat he walked 
away, characteristically stuffing the skin 
into his pocket (what strange things, alive 
and dead, did those pockets often con- 
tain!), He had not walked a hundred 
yards before, all of a sudden, he felt just 
as if somebody had come behind him and 
struck him a severe blow on the head, 
and at the same time experienced a most 
acute pain and sense of oppression at the 
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chest, — “as though a hot iron had been 
run in, and a hundredweight put on the 
top of it.” He knew instantly from what 
he had read that he -was poisoned. Luck- 
ily he obtained ammonia and brandy, but 
was ill for some days. “ How virulent 
therefore,” he says, “must the poison of 
a cobra be! It already had been circu- 
lated in the body of the rat, from which I 
had imbibed it at second hand.” From 
the account that he gives, however, it 
seems at least possible, if not probable, 
that some of the poison was hanging about 
the wound unabsorbed, and had thus en- 
tered his system directly, and not, as he 
believed, indirectly. 

After all that has been said and done in 
the matter we do not know very much 
concerning the venom of snakes, Its 
active principle has never been chemically 
isolated; nor is it by any means certain 
whether there is one poison or many. 
There seems, indeed, to be some differ- 
ence between the physiological effects of 
the venom of vipers and of cobras; and 
since they belong to distinct groups some 
such difference might be expected. But 
Dr. Stradling goes so far as to say that 
there are many kinds of distinct virus, a 
view that cannot be accepted without 
further evidence and confirmation. The 


effects on the system are in all cases ex- 
ceedingly rapid, causing intense pain and 
swelling of the part affected, and in a 
short time giving rise to paralysis of the 
nerve-centres, and general exhaustion and 


collapse. Nor does there seem to be any 
specific and infallible antidote to the virus, 
though ammonia and permanganate of 
potash have been successfully applied in 
some cases. Dr. Stradling has tried on 
himself the system of inoculation, and he 
believes successfully. Stimulants, such 
as ammonia water and alcohol, are given, 
not as specifics against the virus, but to 
excite the action of the heart, to counteract 
mental depression, and to prevent utter 
collapse ; and it is probably to the stimu- 
lating effects of such herbs as Aristolochia 
indica that we must ascribe such value as 
they possess in cases of snake-bite. So- 
called “snake-stones”” of charred horn 
and other porous materials act merely as 
absorbents. In case of snake-bite, there- 
fore, the only practical thing to do is to 
stop the spread of the poison ; not to trust 
to the subsequent administration of anti- 
dotes. Bind the limb affected above the 
bitten part, and tighten the bandage to 
the utmost; burn, cauterize, or excise the 
wound; administer stimulants to avert 
collapse, and subsequently diuretics to 
encourage elimination by the kidneys. 
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Even in England we are not quite free 
from danger from snake-bites, for, as is 
well known, the adder is a venomous 
snake. Some five years ago the son of a 
friend of mine was walking near a river in 
Surrey, and saw a snake in the grass. 
Under the impression that it was the 
harmless water-snake, he stooped to catch 
it, and was bitten on the forefinger. There 
being no ammonia in the house close by, 
he walked a mile to the chemist’s nearly 
fainting with the pain, numbness, and gid- 
diness. Here he obtained some ammonia, 
and then fell down in a faint. Brandy 
was administered at intervals; he was got 
into a fly, and driven home, reaching the 
house “looking like death, with his ex- 
tremities cold, and circulation nearly stop- 
ping.” His arm was enormously swollen 
and he was in violent pain. This, how- 
ever, after some hours abated, and the 
swelling began to go down, but had not 
entirely subsided for a week or more. 
Nor was it for some time that the patient 
fully regained his health and strength. 

It is hardly necessary to state nowadays 
that the sting of a snake is neither in its 
tail nor its tongue. There are indeed 
some people so ignorant of natural history, 
that they could scarcely distinguish, with- 
out the assistance of a label, between a 
puff-adder and a bumble-bee. And bya 
natural confusion of ideas they fancy that 
the venomed worm has its sting in the 
tail, There are a greater number, how- 
ever, who believe that the sting is in the 
tongue. And this with more show of rea- 
son; for the forked and quivering tongue 
of the snake is constantly playing in and 
out of the mouth in an ominous and un- 
canny fashion. It is, however, a tender, 
delicate, and quite harmless organ, which 
can be retracted into a sheath in the 
lower part of the mouth, and which is 
highly sensitive as an organ of touch. It 
is probably not an organ of taste. In- 
deed, snakes would seem to be very defi- 
cient in this sense. A large boa in the 
Zoo, partially blind owing to her approach- 
ing change of skin, struck at a rabbit, and 
seized her blanket instead. She seemed, 
however, quite satisfied that she had se- 
cured her prey, constricted it, and very 
contentedly proceeded to swallow the 
dainty morsel. It was with difficulty that 
she was forced to disgorge her long flan- 
nel sausage, which was scarcely recogniz- 
able from the abundant coating of slimy 
mucus from the salivary glands. The old 
writers thought that this mucous secretion 
was supplied by the tongue; and Bingley 
quotes an old observer, who states that a 
boa-constrictor, having caught and con- 
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stricted a buffalo, was then “seen to lick 
the whole body over, and thus cover it 
with a mucilaginous substance to make it 
slip down the throat more easily,” thus 
giving the boa credit for performing an 
operation which Mrs. Hopley aptly likens 
to whitewashing a ceiling with a camel’s 
hair paint-brush. The tongue is neither 
a sting nor a lubricator, but a delicate or- 
gan of touch, and perhaps something 
more; for I cannot believe that the con- 
stant quivering of the tongue in and out 
of the mouth is purposeless — though 
what the purpose may be, unless it has 
some fascinating or mesmeric effect upon 
a timid victim, | cannot say. 

I may here mention, in passing, the re- 
markable effect of nicotine on snakes. If 
a drop of the oil from a foul pipe be placed 
in the mouth of a snake the action is 
almost instantaneous. The muscles be- 
come set in knotted lumps, and the crea- 
ture becomes rigid. If much is given, the 
snake dies; but if a small amount only is 
placed in the mouth, the snake may be 
restored. This, as Mr. Oakley has sug- 
gested, may explain the stories of Indian 
snake-charmers being able to turn a snake 
into a stick. This feat is performed by 
spitting into the snake’s mouth, and then 
placing the hand on its head until the rep- 
tile becomes stiffened. The effect may 
be produced by opium or some other nar- 
cotic introduced with the saliva. They 
then rub the snake between their hands, 
restoring it again to its usual animation. 

To return to the sting of snakes, it is 
neither in the tail nor the tongue. The 
death-dealing organs are the great poison- 
fangs. The fatal wound is a bite and not 
a sting. And among all the special! modi- 
fications of snake structure none is more 
remarkable than the development of the 
poison-fang. In the harmless snakes 
there is a longish bone on each side of the 
upper jaw which may be armed with a 
dozen teeth or more. But in the vipers 
this bone is shortened to a wedge which 
bears only one great fang, though behind 
it there may be two or three reserve fangs, 
one of which will rapidly become attached 
to the bone, should the poison-tooth in 
use be broken. In all snakes the jaw- 
bones are but loosely attached to the 
brain-case. But in the vipers this fang- 
bearing bone is so hinged to its neigh- 
bors that, when the creature is not roused, 
the poison-tooth can be laid back in the 
mouth and protected by a fold of skin. 
Should the creature, however, be enraged, 
and the mouth be opened widely, its poi- 
son-fangs may be separately or simultane- 
ously erected so as to stand out at right 


angles to the jaw. In the less-developed 
venomous snakes the curved fang is 
grooved along its anterior margin; but in 
the cobras the groove has sunk so deep 
into the fang that it only opens by a nar- 
row slit, while in the vipers and the ring- 
hals even this slit has closed, and there 
is a complete canal running from the 
base of the tooth to a slit-like orifice near, 
but not quite at, the point. Into this ca- 
nal at its lower end opens the duct of the 
poison-gland, a deadly modification of a 
harmless salivary gland. In a fair-sized 
puff-adder I dissected, this was about as 
large asa bean. About half a drachm of 
clear gummy poison may be collected from 
a fresh and vigorous cobra. 

Scarcely less terrible than the venomed 
fang of the poisonous snakes are the con- 
stricting coils of the pythons and boas. 
We may not now see the snakes fed at 
our London Zoo; but the other day at the 
Antwerp Zoo I watched the pythons at 
meal-time. It was a painful sight, but 
most interesting. There were eight or 
ten snakes; and about as many pigeons, 
together with a couple of young rabbits, 
were introduced. The poor things were 
timid and fearful, but their fear did not 
seem to be particularized. The pigeons 
perched on the gliding reptiles and seemed 
surprised at this world’s instability. One 
little rabbit kept on nibbling at the skin of 
a sleepy old python, making it twitch. As 
for the snakes, the way in which they 
silently glided towards their prey was 
cruel and relentless as fate. There was 
no hurry. They always had a bend of 
the lithe muscular body to spare for the 
final snap. The nose was brought close 
up to a pigeon, and the mouth began 
slowly to open. Perhaps the pigeon 
hopped away; no matter —there was no 
need for hurry. The victim might escape 
for a moment, but fate is relentless and 
inevitable. Again the nose is almost 
touching the poor bird, the mouth again 
opens. Snap! The pigeon is in those 
cruel jaws, the python’s head is rapidly 
thrown back, and a coil of the lithe, mus- 
cular body is thrown round the panting 
creature, the life of which is crushed out 
of it. Again there is no hurry. The 
pigeon has been dead some minutes, but 
the snake does not move. Then the 
mouth opens and the teeth are disengaged 
from the prey. The snake yawns half a 
dozen times and waits for a quarter of an 
hour; he is not pressed for time. Then, 
beginning at the head, he slowly creeps 
outside his prey. 

What a gape the creature has! The 





skull of a cobra lies before me. From 
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the tip of the snout to the back of the 
skull the length is an inch and a quarter ; 
but from the tip of the snout to where the 
lower jaw is hinged the length is more 
than an inch and three-quarters. The 
brain-case is an ivory casket of great 
solidity; but the jaw-bones are loosely 
connected, and during life are capable of 
a good deal of motion. The two side- 
pieces of the lower jaw are, in the snake, 
only united in front byelastictissue. Be- 
hind, they do not hinge on the brain-case 
itself, but on long supporting bones which 
jut out at the back of the skull, and these 
are capable of motion outwards, so as to 
widen the space between them. Not only 
are there teeth on the lower jaw and along 
the outer edges of the upper jaw in the 
python’s skull, there are also extra rows 
of teeth implanted in bones which lie one 
on each side in the palate. The teeth are 
not for crushing, or tearing, or chewing. 
They all slope markedly backwards, and 
are for holding the prey. Your finger 
will slip into the mouth of a small python 
easily enough ; but try to draw it out again, 
that is a different matter. The curved 
teeth are constructed to prevent that. 
And so our python creeps little by little 
outside the pigeon. Now the upper jaw, 
now the lower jaw ; now one side, now the 
other, edges forward just a little —an 


eighth or a quarter of aninch. And every 
fraction of an inch gained is so much to 
the good ; the recurved teeth make sure 


of that. And now the pigeon is halfway 
in, the python’s jaws being distended to 
the utmost. But how does the creature 
breathe? Kindly Nature, who is no re- 
specter of persons, and who has taken an 
infinity of trouble over this despised 
snake, has provided for this difficulty. 
The opening of the windpipe or glottis is 
not far back in the throat as with us, but 
projects forward into the mouth as a tube. 
And while a python is swallowing its prey, 
the end of this tube may sometimes be 
seen lolling out of one side of the mouth, 
and opening and shutting as the snake 
breathes. In the python that I am de- 
scribing, I just caught sight of it as the 
pigeon finally disappeared. When once 
through the mouth the pigeon passed 
down the gullet pretty rapidly. The 
whole process of swallowing occupied in 
this: case thirty-four minutes; with an 
extra ten minutes of subsequent yawning. 

The last of the victims to find a living 
tomb at Antwerp was one of the poor 
little rabbits. I watched a python again 
and again bring his nose near the friend- 
less little rodent, but he skipped away a 
foot or so. Once the unsuspecting crea- 
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ture nibbled at the nose of the python, 
making it recoil in surprise. But at last 
there came the cruel snap, and there was a 
general exclamation of “ Pauvre lapin /” 
from the spectators. As I turned away 
from a‘sight most interesting but most 
painful, I saw a python rob another of a 
pigeon which it had partially swallowed. 
Seizing the leg of the bird, he jerked it 
away, drawing the other snake after it, 
and managed to throw a coil round the 
pigeon and the snake’s head. The first 
python managed to free his head from the 
coil, but the procedure seemed to have 
taken away his appetite; for he relin- 
quished his hold. It was not, however, 
until he had yawned his widest several 
times that he succeeded in freeing his 
teeth from the neck of the bird. Had it 
gone further, I doubt if he could have 
done so. 

Pages might be filled with the “ damnéd 
adaptations,” as some might term them, 
of the snake to its peculiar mode of life. 
The vertebre of the spinal column are 
exquisitely fashioned and admirably 
hinged. Each is articulated with its 
neighbor by a ball and socket-joint below, 
a wedge fitting into a cavity at the side, 
and above, on each side, oblique shelves, 
the even surfaces of which work smoothly 
on each other. Well may Professor Par- 
ker say that in all respects the articulation 
of the serpent’s spine is so exquisitely 
perfect as to beggar all human invention 
of joints and:hinges. Only just a little 
motion of joint on joint is allowed, each 
joint set to the other, so that nothing can 
part them without crushing them entirely ; 
and yet there is permitted a most perfect 
and delicate motion of cup in ball, wedge 
in wedge, and of the oblique overlying 
facet on the oblique facet beneath it. All 
these are, moreover, harmonized together, 
So as just to allow a gentle bend of bone 
on bone, and a gentle rolling of vertebra 
on vertebra. Multiply by four hundred 
this limited motion, this arrested curve of 
a python’s body, and you get a motion 
such as would, in its sum total, be suffi- 
cient to engirdle a luckless anatomist sev- 
eral times over. To the sides of these 
vertebre are hinged the ribs. The next 
time you visit the Zoo, do not fail to notice 
how the snake walks with its ribs. There 
is no breast-bone in the snake, but the 
long and numerous ribs are connected by 
muscular bands with the broad transverse 
scales which characterize the belly of the 
serpent. These scales form large, scraper- 
like plates, the edge projecting backwards. 
Thus we have an admirable set of rib- 
levers, with the scraper-like plates at one 
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end and the vertebre of the spine at the 
other. The scraper readily slides fover 
the ground forwards, but catches on being 
drawn backwards. It bites on the rough- 
ened surtace of the ground, and by the 
movement of the rib-levers the body is 
‘drawn forwards. Such is the mode of 
progression on a plane surface. Through 
the grass the snake progresses by swim- 
ming, with a sinuous motion of the body 
from side to side. Even ona plane sur- 
face the snake will adopt this sinuous 
motion if frightened, and, though it does 
not much aid progression, it makes the 
creature difficult to catch. 

It is largely with the aid of its ribs, as I 
once had an opportunity of observing, that 
the snake is enabled to walk out of his 
skin when he wishes to change his coat. 
Once a year or oftener does he cast aside 
his old dull garment, and step forth ra- 
diant in his new finery. I shall not readily 
forget the beauty ofa coral snake I saw in 
Brazil under these conditions. The old 
skin, which is moist and pliant, folds back 
as the snake slips out of it, so that, when 
we find the cast-off garment, it is turned 
inside out. In the rattlesnake the hinder 
bones of the tail are peculiarly shaped, 
and when the creature slips out of its coat 
the skin which covers these bones is not 
shed, but remains adherent at the end of 
the tail. Each successive moult leaves an 
additional adherent tail-cap of dried skin, 
and these constitute the rattle. The pur- 
pose ox the rattle is not well understood. 
Providence, Mr. Bingley says, has given 
co mankind a security against the rattle- 
snake’s bite; for it generally warns the 
passenger of its vicinity by the rattling of 
its tail. But we cannot to-day accept this 
solution of the difficulty. Possibly the 
sound strikes terror into its victims, which 
are thus partially paralyzed by fear. We 
do not know much about the so-called fas- 
cination of snakes. But is hypnotism or 
mesmerism yet thoroughly understood ? 

It is a curious fact that monkeys, which 
have an intense instinctive dread of 
snakes, would seem from experiments in 
Zoological gardens to be strangely at- 
tracted to them. An American observer, 
Mr. A. E. Brown, coiled a dead snake in 
a newspaper, so as to be easily capable of 
coming loose, and set it on the floor of a 
cage containing a great variety of mon- 
keys. It was instantly carried off by a 
leading spirit; but in a few seconds the 
paper became unfolded and the snake was 
exposed. The monkey instantly dropped 
it and went away, but with a constant look 
behind. The other monkeys, perceiving | 
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the snake, approached, step by step, and 
formed a circle round it six or eight feet 
in diameter. None approached it except 
one Macaque, which cautiously made some 
snatches at the paper. At this moment a 
string which. had been attached to the 
snake’s tail was gently pulled; the mon- 
keys fled precipitately, with great chatter- 
ing and screaming. Some time after they 
gradually returned to their former posi- 
tion; and they continued this procedure 
for some hours, showing both intolerable 
fear and a strange attraction. 

Fiction and fancy have so long played 
around the snake that it is often difficult 
to disentangle fact therefrom. It is said, 
for example, that maternal vipers, puff- 
adders, and rattlesnakes will, in the pres- 
ence of danger, open their mouths and 
allow their little ones to find an asylum of 
safety in their gullets. What are we to 
say about this? It sounds strange and 
unnatural; but it is so strongly vouched 
for, even by competent observers, that one 
hardly likes to repeat at one’s leisure con- 
cerning these people the somewhat sweep- 
ing accusation that David is reported to 
have made in his haste. ms 

I cannot discuss the matter here: but 
I must beg for one paragraph in conclu- 
sion concerning the strange egg-eating 
snake of South Africa, the eiger eter of 
the Dutch colonists, This subsists mainly 
or entirely on eggs. And since the ordi- 
nary toothed jaws would be an obvious 
disadvantage io the species, since they 
would break the egg and much of the con- 
tents would be spilled, the mouth is almost 
or quite toothless. But in the throat 
sharp, hard-tipped spines project into the 
gullet from the vertebrz of the spine in 
this region. Here the egg is broken, and 
there is no fear of losing the contents. 
The shell is rejected through the mouth. 
Concerning a species of this snake, Mr. 
Hammond Tooke has recently drawn at- 
tention to a fact noticed by Mr. Oakley. 
It mimics the berg-adder, a cousin of the 
puff-adder. The head has the elongated 
form characteristic of the harmless snakes. 
But when irritated, the egg-eater flattens 
it out till it has the usual viperine shape 
of the “club” ona playing-card. It coils 
as if for a spring, erects its head with 
every appearance of anger, hisses, and 
darts forward as if to strike its fangs into 
its foe, in every way closely simulating an 
irritated berg-adder. The snake is, how- 
ever, perfectly harmless and inoffensive. 
This is only one of the wiles of that incar- 
nate arch-deceiver, the serpent. 

C, LLoyD MorGAN. 
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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a portect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among al! its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and oy 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it woukl be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent — 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of tr v¢ime in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With th’s publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGg.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 


The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THe Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . 1t furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
he If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 


The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — aa 

“It is certainly the most valuable weesiy pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
trature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other fortn 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livixnc Acz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venic~ ¢ means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Livixnc AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 


Keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe Livinc AGE.” 


The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue Livine AGE regularly, 
and read ‘nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects.in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The snare Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly sepeorencs gives it certain advantages over its 
montbly rivais.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“Ithas norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” ‘ 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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N 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 

Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Isiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 
especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


‘No man who understands the worth and value of “One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
this sterling publication would think of doing without ry. It maint@ims its leading position in spite of the 
it. Nowheieelse can be found such a comprehensive multitude “ofggpicants for public favor.''— New-York 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our Observer ears 















times. Every article is an apple of gold in apicture ' “yp * ce hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- eants, of the best thought of the best 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at writerstaf or generation.”—Boston Com- 
Work, New York. monwealt== “ 

*Itisa wing picture of the age on its literary side. “ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
wide patronage. . To glance at its table of contents here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 
isin itself an inspiration. . No man will be behind “It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING AGE.” offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New- York Tribune. 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. ‘* It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 


« Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly rivals.”— Albany Argus. 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- “It saves much labor for busy people who wijsh to 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of keep themselves well informed upon the questidns of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 


science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- “« Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- “ Continually increases in value.”— Every Evening 

self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” Wilmington, Del. 

—The Churchman, New York “It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the “Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 

day. . it stands unrivalled.”—The Presbyterian, Phila.  andcareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
“The more valuable to a man, the longer hetakesit. long distinguished it. . For the amount of reading- 

He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.’’— matter contained the subscription is extremely low."’— 

New-York Evangelist. Christian Advocate, Nashville. 


oe i , i — “It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
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ee ee ee penn | ae awe best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

beyond all precedent, and the multiptication of pub- In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to worth knowing in the realm of current literature. As 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 4 weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
work put into the editing of THz Livine AGz,it is the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
made possible for the busy man to know something of Toronto. 

what is going on with ever increasing activity in the Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
world of letters, Without such help he is lost."—Zpis- worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. Sa eae Aes. “. Coming once s week, it gives, 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well aaa Productions ofthe foremost wi 

informed in current literature as by the perusal of a i, me , o Pog g Syl —S . 


long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
‘*The readers miss very little that is important in the manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. —Montreal Gazette. 
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